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SHAKESPEARE’S. TRAGEDIES. 





TIMON OF ATHENS, 


This play is one of the least celebrated among 
Shakespeare’s works. The theme itself is not the 
most attractive, and its treatment must be pronounced 
to be in many respects unsatisfactory. The inequality 
of its execution will be acknowledged by every careful 
reader ; some parts are wrought out with the greatest 
skill.and completeness, others are hastily and rudely 
sketched, while certain necessary links seem to be 
omitted altogether. The versification is often a mys- 
tery, and the prose frequently appears to be written 
with exceeding carelessness. To account for these im- 
perfections, conjecture has been very busy if not very 
satisfactory. A supposition is, that it was originally 
one of the Poet’s most perfect works, but was ruined by 
the various mutilations of the actors, or possibly of the 
printers, or of the copyists. Another supposition is, 
that it was based upon an older drama by a different au- 
thor, which was partially re-modelled by Shakespeare. 
Again, an opinion has been advanced that the Poet lost 
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to a large extent his art in one period of his career, 

and that Timon is a work of that period. It has also 

been held to be an imperfect second edition of a youth- 

ful product of Shakespeare. All these conjectures are 
confessedly without any historical basis, and merely 
seek to imagine some external ground for the incom- 
plete character of the drama; as far as its comprehen- 
sion is concerned, they furnish no aid, and hence may 
be passed by without further discussion. There is, 
however, a very popular theory which attempts to ac- 
count for the selection of this subject by the Poet. It 
is supposed that Shakespeare from some unknown cause 
became disgusted with society and men, and gave ex- 
pression to his misanthropic feelings in the present 
work, and to a less degree in some other works. But 

nothing can be more unwarrantable than to infer that 
the expresssion of any of his characters are the real opin- 
ions of the man Shakespeare. He undoubtedly com- 
prehended Timon, but it is hard to believe that he was 
Timon, even fora short period. In fact, the tragic fate 
of the latter rather goes to show that the Poet wished 
to give a warning against the danger of misanthropy, 
instead of being a misanthrope himself. The univer- 
sality of his genius precludes the possibility of limiting 
him to any one character. 

But it is a wearisothe and profitless labor to chase 
down conjecture ; let us pass to the more useful task of 
comprehending the drama. This is, as previously 
stated, defective in execution, but its conception is in 
every way Shakesperian. To unfold this conception is | 

the object of the present essay. The relation of the in- 
dividual and of society to property and the conflicts 


which arise therefrom constitute the fundamental! 
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theme of the play. For property is also an ethical 
principle, not the highest by any means, perhaps the 
lowest, still an ethical principle, to violate which within 
its sphere is guilt, and not to subordinate which outside 
of its sphere is also guilt. A person therefore who dis- 
regards it utterly and a person who esteems it as the 
highest end, may both of them become involved in a 
tragic destiny. These two forms occur in the present 
work.. Shakespeare has here introduced a principle of 
the ethical world which is found in none of his other 
plays. 

Perhaps this idea of property may give some difficul- 
ty and ought to be scanned a little further. Property 
is the beginning “of an ethical order of things, and its 
necessary condition; in property man first beholds and 
respects the right of his fellow-man, and has in turn his 
own right respected ; without property person, in prim- 
itive times at least, has no true reality, is a slave or a 
being without rights. It is the progress of the world’s 
history which has secured right to person independent 
of property. But a man who ignores or denies the 
right of property in a civilized society, must become un- 
ethical and hostile to all institutions, if he carries out 
his doctrine to its consequences. Hence the Commu- 
nist starts with assailing this primary principle and ends 
with the destruction of all social order. But the other 
side also ought always to be taken into account. Prop- 
erty though itself an ethical principle, may come into 
collision with other and higher ethical principles. The 
unbridled pursuit of gain leads to the most fearful cor- 
ruption and can result in the destruction of the virtue, 
of the greatness, and indeed of the existence of a nation. 
The unlimited right of property too may beget and pro- 
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tect the direst wrong, oppression, and even slavery. It 
is just this conflict in the ethical world which the Poet, 
true to his conception of Art, has made the basis of his 
drama. 

Let us now unfold in a brief statement the structure 
of the work. There are two very distinct threads in 
which the action centers ; they may be called the thread 
of Timon and the thread of Alcibiades. Both these 
persons are in a conflict with the society in which they 
live as respects property; that society is devoted pri- 
marily to the acquisition of wealth, yet with a decided 
relish for gratification of the senses. Timon is the gen- 
erous prodigal who spends his own and other people’s 
money, Alcibiades is the active soldier who despises 
the pursuit of gain and lives for a wholly different end. 
There are also two parts or movements of the play. 
The first part extends to the time when both Timon 
and Alcibiades take their departure from Athens on ac- 
count of the above-mentioned conflict ; a money-getting 
society drives them away. The second part depicts the 
conduct of these two persons in exile; Timon becomes 
a misanthropist, turns against all mankind as a proper- 
ty-acquiring race, and finally perishes, it would seem by 
suicide; Alcibiades, the soldier and man of action, re- 
turns with an army, humiliates and punishes his coun- 
try for its wrongs. Thereby it is also indicated that 
the nation can no longer defend itself, but is sapped 
within by its exclusive pursuit of property. 

The first of these threads, that of Timon, is by far 
the more important and prominent; it exhibits in its 
development the most wonderful contrast, for it por- 
trays the transition from a boundless benevolence to 
the deepest hatred of man, and from a life of luxury to 
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a life of abject but self-imposed wretchedness. Its two 
factors are, Timon and the society around him. This 
society is first drawn in the most lively colors, its va- 
rious classes are all represented in the picture, with the 
same fundamental trait of character. The artists are 
here in the persons of the Painter and Poet, both of 
whom are ready to lay their offerings at the feet of 
Timon—for a consideration. Art is thus in the pur- 
suit of gain, and seeks it at the hands of patronage. 
But the Poet gives some honest counsel along with his 
flattery, he sings of the fickleness of Fortune, and warns 
Timon that all those who now seem to be friends, will 
drop off at the first blow of adversity. His little poem 
therefore is a kind of programme, and foreshadows the 
course of the play. The commercial world has also its 
representatives present in the Merchant and Jeweller, 
the latter of whom especially has a sharp eye for busi- 
ness; he knows how to put his wares where they will 
bring several times their value. Presents of grey- 
hounds, of milk-white steeds, pour in from thrifty 
lords who expect and receive a triple return for their 
gifts. Finally Senators, the representatives of the 
State, and hence the most important personages of the 
time lend their presence to this carnival of parasites. 
They also appear as the chief usurers and extortioners 
of an extortionate nation. The fundamental conscious- 
ness of all these people is the same: love of gain, pur- 
suit of property regardless of honesty or honor. Even 
the old Athenian seems to be a type of the ordinary 
citizen : 
“I am a man 
That from my first have been inclined to thrift.” 


He barters away the hand of his daughter to a ser- 
vant, for a sum of money which is given by Timon. 
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Next to the desire of wealth comes the love of sen- 
suous enjoyment, which is also furnished to these peo- 
ple by Timon. A number of idle lords and sycophants 
surround him for no other purpose than to share his 
bounty. Dinners are dispensed with unsparing liber- 
ality, masques, dances, music, make his house one con- 
tinued scene of enchanting pleasures. ‘‘The five best 
senses acknowledge thee their patron,’”’ says the dis- 
guised Cupid. It is a life immersed in the senses with- 
out conscience or honor, and is the usual accompani- 
ment of material pursuits. But Timon is soon to be 
disagreeably shaken out of his dream. Sunk in enjoy- 
ment, he has permitted his property, vast as it was, to 
melt into nothing, and with it he too must vanish from 
the scene. 

But this society so selfish and sensual, has naturally 
produced its opposite; here is the example, Apeman- 
tus the cynic. This character really belongs to history, 
to the days of the ancient Greek and Roman world in 
its decline and corruption. We now behold an indi- 
vidual who instead of gratifying the senses abuses them 
and thrusts from him all the reasonable comforts of 
life. To the flatterer succeeds the scoffer, to abject ser- 
vility succeeds intentional discourtesy. The love of 
property has no place in his breast, on the contrary he 
has become the hater of men from their pursuit of gain. 
Heis just the person to expose the rotten condition of 
society, because he contemns it so deeply. His main 
function in the play is therefore to reflect the age in its 
negative phases. He holds up to Timon, for whom 
alone he seems to have some affection, the consequen- 
ces of prodigality; he speaks openly and bitterly, ex- 
posing the flattery and treachery of the whole crowd 
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of followers. But not alone to Timon but also to all 


persons with whom he comes in. contact, he tells with 
stinging satire what they are; he is the mirror which 
reflects the inner character of each individual of the 
company. Thus amid all this hollow formality, the 
real spirit is shown; a man may utter his polite 
phrases, but Apemantus is there to cast his true image. 
Moreover, Apemantus is now the picture of that which 
Timon is destined to become, namely, the misanthrope. 
Still another trait must be added which, however, ap- 
pears with distinctness only in the latter part of the 
drama. It is the vein of affectation which lies deep in 
the character of Apemantus, his cynicism is largely the 
result of vanity and not of conviction. Insincerity 
must thus attach to him in a certain degree, and he is a 
true member of this false and dissembling Athenian 
world. 

Such is the society, now we are prepared to consider 
the character of Timon who is for a time its central 
figure. His fundamental trait is, the lack of all notion 
of property; with this one element are connected his 
other qualities, good and bad. Generosity, strong af- 
fection, honesty, are some of his virtues ; prodigality, 
jove of flattery and pleasure, borrowing money ahd 
running in debt are the most of his weaknesses. His 
principle is that his friends should share his wealth 
equally with himself, he tells them that they are more 
welcome to his fortune than he is himself. A sort of 
communism is thus broached by him, and in his ex- 
ceeding generosity he quite abjures the idea of property. 
To retain is not his nature: “‘there’s none can truly 
say he gives if he receives.” This principle is manifest- 
ly one-sided and can only bring its followers to ruin. 
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What is given out must come back in one way or 
another, else the source ceases to flow. But Timon 
will only give, and so hands over his éntire fortune to 
the enjoyment of his friends. He becomes the victim 
of sharpers, who with pretended affection send him their 
presents knowing that they will receive something far 
more valuable in return. His property is therefore es- 
sentially abandoned ; it may be compared to a dead or- 
ganism which every creeping thing is busily consuming 
and carrying away. 

Timon excites our admiration by his lofty enthu- 
siasm and by his noble striving after an ideal life, in 
which all things are common and all men are brothers. 
But such a principle is an absurdity, an impossibility, 
for it rests upon a one-sided view of human nature. 
Man must be individual to be man, he cannot be ab- 
sorbed into a universal humanity. Society also is 
based on the fact that each member of it seeks to own, 
that is, to acquire and to retain. One contributes his 
labor in order to get in return and to keep as much as 
is reasonable. The consciousness of Timon is contrary 
to the organization of society, which cannot rest on 
spending but on obtaining. As everybody else is seek- 
ing to acquire and retain, Timon must soon be deprived 
of his property. It is at this point that we can see the 
ethical guilt of Timon; his principle and his conduct 
are logically destructive of society. 

But there is one class which remains honest and faith- 
ful in this corrupt community, the servants of Timon, 
his own household shares in his true nature. Flavius, 
his steward, has also warned him of the consequences of 
his conduct, has done everything to stem the tide of 
extravagance, and is in fact, the most rational character 
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in the drama. It is a contrast between the high and 
the low, integrity and honor have taken refuge in the 
humblest class of the people. Thus there still remains 
a sound part of society, though the top is rotten ; there 
is still a source from which a new life is possible. But 
it is only one bright and small ray in a very dark pic- 
ture. 

The incidents may now be noticed in rapid succes- 
sion. The money has run out, no more can be bor- 
rowed, the faithful steward is in the greatest embarrass- 
ment. The usurers have become alarmed for the safety 
of their loans, a crowd of importunate servants throng 
Timon’s doors to collect their master’s debts. He 
now wakes up to the bitter situation, he has no land, 
no money, no credit, yet has incurred many obligations. 
But he is certain of his friends, they will be ready to 
advance him whatever sums he may need. Still he 
learns on the spot, of the refusal of the Senators to aid 
him, but he thinks that their blood is caked and cold 
with age; he will now apply to his warm and younger 
friends. Thus Timon has been compelled to abandon 
his principle of not receiving. He has hitherto disre- 
garded property, now property makes itself felt. His 
ideal communistic dreams have vanished in his pressing 
emergency. 

But what will be the result of this application for 
money? Requests to grant a loan are sent around to 
his friends; one tries to bribe the servant to report not 
having seen him; another has just lent out all his. 
funds ; Sempronius has a double reason for refusal, he 
won't furnish anything because he is applied to first, 
then he won’t furnish anything because he is applied to 
last. Amid these various pretexts the truth also leaks. 
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out: “this is no time to lend money, especially upon 
bare friendship, without security.” Such do Timon’s 
friends turn out in the hour of need. Nothing else 
could have been expected from the beginning, for their 
highest end is and has been property, friendship was 
only a means. He imagined that others will be to him 
as he was to them; but the rest of society is seeking 
ownership, hence he is rejected on all sides even by those 
who are under the greatest obligations to him. The 
result is, Timon spends all his money and is left help- 
less. He began with a large fortune which he did not 
acquire, hence he does not know the significance of 
property. It is also a curious but natural trait that all 
these friends claim to have warned Timon against his 
reckless prodigality; the comforting ‘‘I told you so,” 
is the sole coin sent back to their needy benefactor. 
The crowd of creditors becomes larger and noisier, 
Timon’s door is besieged by them as by enemies. The 
very men who are most clamorous for their money, are 
those who have enjoyed his bounty and shared his hos- 
pitality. They now demand pay for the gifts which 
they have in their own possession and present the bill 
for the dinners which they have themselves eaten. The 
bitter conviction comes upon Timon that his whole 
life has been based on a deception, friends are not 
friends, all is false and hollow. Still he by no means 
believes his principle to be incorrect, it is only too good 
for mankind; hence he will not abandon his principle 
but will abandon mankind. He has learned the fact 
‘that the pursuit of the individual in a social system 
must be to a large extent to gain and to own ; property 
is the foundation. Timon therefore flies from society 
and goes to the forest. Hewill not dwell with his spe- 
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cies in an organization so hostile to his conviction, he 
will henceforth live alone, and because men are just the 
opposite of himself, he will become the man-hater. For 
it is man who has organized the system of property and 
exists through its mediation. Such is the ground for the 
grand and striking transition of the drama, which por- 
trays a human being passing from the warmest feelings 
of benevolence to the most intense hatred of his fellow- 
creatures. Once more he will invite his former friends 
to a feast; they come with fawning apologies and glut- 
tonous anticipation ; he is fully confirmed in his bitter 
judgment. The dishes are uncovered,.they are full of 
warm water. It is Timon’s sole retaliation for their 
deception ; in burning words he tells them their true 
character; involving in one common curse his guests, 
his country and all humanity, he departs for the woods. 

On looking back at the conduct of Timon and of the 
society around him, it will be manifest that both have 
committed wrong in regard to property. Timon has 
disregarded it wholly as an ethical principle, the logical 
consequence of his actions would be social disruption. 
It is true that no law can prevent a man from squan- 
dering his substance, no more than it can prevent him 
trom committing suicide; yet both acts are violations 
of right in its true sense. That Timon’s wrong is 
mainly committed against himself can not change its 
nature. But he also borrows and spends what belongs 
to others, hence his offense extends beyond himself. 
And on the other hand it will be equally manifest that 
the society in which Timon lives is violating all ethical 
principle in its exclusive pursuit of wealth; it seems 
to acknowledge no other end of existence but to make 
money; through fraud and treachery it seeks to obtain 
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what really belongs to another. Thus amid its other 
delinquencies it also violates the right of property, 
though in just the opposite manner to that of Timon. 

The second thread of the first movement is to be 
next considered, namely that of Alcibiades. It also 
portrays the collision with this wealth-acquiring society, 
but in a newphase. Alcibiades is the man of action and 
hence very different from Timon who is essentially a 
theoretical enthusiast, though the latter also is repre- 
sented as having been in the service of the State for a 
time. Such is the contrast between the two men, yet 
both are alike'in their disregard of gain. Alcibiades 
we first meet at the house of Timon, he is a soldier, not 
rich, but he has certain decided notions of honor; next 
he is seen before the Senate, pleading for the life of a 
friend who has been condemned to death for killing an 
enemy ; he urges the honorable nature of the cénflict, 
his friend’s and his own services to the country; the 
Senate however will not listen to such a plea but ad- 
here to the strictness of the law, for which conduct 
they can not be blamed. But on account of a hasty 
word they also banish Alcibiades, the only man among 
them whose object was not wealth, but the protection 
of the State. His sense of honor and his end in life 
the usurious Senate can not appreciate ; reproaching 
them with their avarice he departs from Athens, vowing 
vengeance against the city; from the defender of his 
country he has become its enemy, a change quite paral- 
lel to that of Timon. Thus the one-sided pursuit of 
property has ended in the destruction of its sole bul- 
wark ; the brave soldier is gone who: 


. “ Kept back their foes 
While they have told their money, and let out 
Their coin upon large interest.” 
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Such seems to be the signification of this thread in 
its relation to the rest of the play ; though the connec- 
tion must be confessed to be very loose and by no 
means fully developed. The result of the entire first 
movement is now before us. The Athenian world, by 
making property the highest end of existence, has de- 
stroyed its improvement from within and its protection 
from without; it has reduced the enthusiastic lover of 
mankind to misanthropy and despair, it has turned 
its greatest general into the most deadly enemy. 

We are now prepared to begin with the second move- 
ment, the’ conduct and fate of these two men in exile. 
Here too the thread of Timon is the more prominent. 
He curses society, institutions, mankind ; he prays that 
all the destructive elements of the world may be let 
loose upon the race. Not only does he flee from the 
face of humanity, but he tries to get rid of every social 
custom ; like Lear he even casts away his clothing, as 
the last remnant which distinguishes him from the beast 
of the field. It is the complete abandonment of ‘his 
species and return to animality; he disdains himself 
on account of his human shape; he will not eat human 
food, but digs in the earth for roots to sustain life. 
But what is here? As he turns up the ground, he finds 
a heap of gold This is what he had fled, for it is the 
image and representative of all property. The old 
cause of his misfortune and transformation can not be 
left behind, it extends its influence even to the woods. 
But now he will keep it and make a new use of it, he 
will employ it as a destructive weapon against human- 
ity. 

Not only property, but also society will appear at the 
new abode of Timon in the forest; the world will be 
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brought into the presence of the misanthrope, judged! 
and damned. In order, however, to effect its destruc- 
tion, its own negative elements are introduced and sent 
on their pitiless errand. First come Alcibiades and 
the two prostitutes; the one is the assailant of the 
State and the ethical institutions of man, the others are 
the destroying angels of the physical being of man. 
These two agencies, if let loose upon society without re- 
straint, seem quite sufficient to sweep it from the face 
of the earth. Timon at first curses them because they 
belong to the human race; though Alcibiades is his 
friend, friendship now only arouses in him the most 
bitter and vehement sarcasms. But when he learns that 
their expedition is directed against his native city, he 
wishes them complete success in their destructive career 
and contributes a portion of his gold for the accom- 
plishment of their purpose. Bandits come to rob him, 
he thanks them for their profession because it is the 
enemy of property; he gives them gold also and sends 
them to Athens to assail the wealth whose principle has 
been his own ruin. 

Other figures who belonged to the old company ap- 
pear, of which the most interesting is Apemantus ; he 
seeks out Timon in the forest. Here @ new trait of 
his distinctly appears, he is jealous of Timon’s misan- 
throphy, he wishes to monopolize for himself the hate 
against mankind, and the fame thereof. We are now 
certain that the cynicism of Apemantus is at bottom an 
affectation and nota conviction; it is a capricious whim 
or at most.a theoretical hobby. He can have no valid 
ground for it, he has not felt the loss of fortune, or the 
treachery of friends, for he never had either fortune or 
friends. But Timon’s conduct rests upon his deepest 
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conviction and his actual experience; his sincerity will 
carry him to the logical consequence of his principles, 
though the result be death. Apemantus, were he con- 
sistent and honest, would long since haveffled to the 
woods, and not have continued to lurk around the 
abodes of the great. It is the difference between the 
sincere and affected misanthrope. Timon therefore 
will have nothing to do with him, and drives him back, 
we may suppose, to society. 

The Poet and Painter again come before us, though 
now portrayed in grosser colors than before. The 
Poet at least could have been charged only with flattery 
in his previous utterances, now he is also guilty of wan- 
ton falsehood. The servants however stil! remain true 
to the memory of Timon; Flavius, the good steward 
hunts him up in his solitude in order to take care of 
him. Thus Timon is brought to acknowledge that 
there is one honest man, one of the human race whom 
he cannot hate. Still he will not tolerate any upright 
shape. Flavius too is driven off under the threat of 
curses. Finally the Senators of his native city are 
brought to his cave, they make the humblest apologies 
and offer the greatest rewards; they are even ready to 
grant him absolute power, if he will return and drive 
back Alcibiades. No, he will not stir; on the contra- 
ry he gives the State over to destruction. It ought to 
be observed that Timon is here represented as a soldier 
able to cope with the experienced Alcibiades, a new trait 
which does not well consist with his previous character. 

Society has now passed in review before Timon as 
misanthrope; it is only fit to perish. He has reached 
the true conclusion of his doctrine: who ever desires to 
rid himself of affliction, let him hang himself to a tree. 
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The human species is a nuisance, it ought to have sense 
enough to abolish itself. The ultimate application of 
this principle to himself he does not disguise; if man- 
kind ought to perish he must be included. Timon is 
honest and consistent, hence he kills himself. Such is 
the logical outcome of Pessimism, it must destroy its 
supporter. Were Apemantus sincere in his expressed 
beliefs, he ought to meet with the same fate. The 
tragic destiny of Timon therefore springs directly from 
his conviction, we find its germ in the very beginning 
of his career, in his views concerning property and so- 
ciety. 

The second of the two exiles, Alcibiades, has already 
been noticed in his interview with Timon. He marches 
against Athens, the city sues for peace, but its humilia- 
tion is accomplished. It is punished for its wrongs, 
the exclusive devotion to property has brought about 
national subjugation. Thus it is manifest that this sec- 
ond thread was introduced as the poetical means to visit 
retribution upon society for its offences. Alcibiades 
reserves the enemies of Timon and of himself for death, 
the rest of the citizens are allowed to survive the loss 
of independence. Both Timon and society have now 
paid the penalty for their ethical violation, though the 
wrong of Alcibiades against the state is left without ex- 
planation or punishment. This second thread through- 
out the entire drama is in a very incomplete condition, 
but its general purpose is manifest from the conclusion. 

In fact the play as a whole leaves the impression of a 
sketch, completely filled out in some portions, in other 
portions possessing the barest outlines of the characters 
and action. Motives are inserted which are not after- 
wards used, some are omitted which ought to have been 
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mentioned, both redundancy and deficiency are easy to 
be pointed out. Several unexpected differences between 
the first and second parts occur in the characterization, 
these have been noticed in the case of the Poet, of 
Apemantus, and of Timon also. The work therefore 
seems to lack the final revision which gives to every 
element its proper relief and organizes the whole into a 
consistent unity. The reason of this incompleteness 
has often been conjectured, but never can be known. 
Still the conception of the play is eminently worthy of 
the great Dramatist, but it remains a grand fragment of 
his genius, which, had it been completed, would have 
taken an equal rank alongside of Lear, whose coloring 
and treatment it often resembles. D. J. Sniper. 


SONG OF THE SPIRITS OVER THE 
WATERS. 


(Translated from Goethe.) 
The human spirit 
Is like water. 
From heaven coming,— 
To heaven rising,— 
Then earthward driven, 
Descending downward 
Ever changing. 


If from the high rock 
Steep and headlong 
The pure beam pours, 
The spray falls sweetly 
In cloudy billows 
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‘lo the smooth rock ; 
Received there lightly 
Goes on veil-weaving 
Soft murmuring 

‘lo depths far downward. 






Crags may jut forth, 
Against its downfall ; 
Foams it then sadly 
Step by step down 
Abyss-ward. 





Along its smooth bed, 
Softly it glides through the vale, 
And in the glassy lake 
Feast their sweet faces 





All constellations. 


Wind wovoes the water, 
Tenderly, fondly, 
Stirs up the billows 

In foam from the depths. 





Soul that is human, 
How like to the water! 
Destiny human 

How like to the wind! 

J. C, Pickarp. 


THE TWO HAWTHORNES. 








“What is the mind? A little window through 
which to gaze out upon the vast heart-world ; a window 
whose crooked and clouded pane we may diligently 
clean and enlarge day by day ; but too often the deep 
view beyond is mistaken for a picture painted on the 
glass and limited by its sash! Let the window by 
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all means expand till the darksome house be trans- 
formed into a crystal palace! But shall homage be 
paid to the crystal? Of what value were its transpar- 
ency had not God built the heavens and the earth ?”’ 

‘*Personal passion disgusts one with brain-systems of 
the Universe. * * * One feels the overwhelming 
power of other than intellectual interests, and discov- 
ers in himself a hitherto unsuspected universe, profound 
in the mystery of God, where the cockle-shell of men- 
tal attainments is lost like an asteroid in the abyss of 
space |” 

‘*Male and female pervades the universe, and mar- 
riage is the end and fulfillment of creation ; God has 
builded the world of love and wisdom, woman and 
man ; truly to live they must unite; she yielding her- 
self to his form, he moulding himself of her substance.” 

‘*It is true, God only can know our love” —said Bald- 
er; and having said it, he felt his mind clear and 
strengthened. For it is the acknowledgment of God 
that lends the deepest seeing to the eye and tunes the 
universe to man; and Balder at this moment of love, 
humility and fear, made and confessed that supreme dis= 
covery, ‘Only He knows what our love is; but the 
marriage rite informs the world that He knows it.’” 

*‘But why must the world know?” persisted Gnule- 
mah, still seeming to shrink at the idea. 

‘‘Because it is wholesome for all men to know that 
we have made God party to our union. That ouflove 
may be pure and immortal, we must look through each 
other to Him: the acknowledgment will keep others 
as well as ourselves from mistaking love and happi- 
ness.” 

We have made the above extracts from the pages of 
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“Idolatry,” (the second novel published by the younger 
Hawthorne), as the most satisfactory mode of intimating 
that, like his illustrious father, the conscious purpose 
which inspires his literary art, is the illustration of great 
spiritual laws. It is, however, hardly fair to suggest 
comparison, as this remark does, between a young au- 
thor’s first attempts at this illustration, with the ripe 
fruits of an exceptionally rare genius. For Hawthorne 
the elder, did not come before the public tribunal of 
criticism, till he was ten years older than was his son 
when he wrote ‘‘Bressant.” And friends to whom he 
confided the fact, know, that before he gathered into a 
volume the first series of his ‘‘Twice-Told Tales” in 
1837, he had already destroyed the manuscripts of more 
romances than he ever wrote afterwards. Their mate- 
rial was gathered from the lurid records of the witchcraft 
delusion; and the characteristic way in which these 
were treated, may be divined from the few tales that es- 
caped the fire; such as ‘‘“Goodman Brown” for one in- 
stance. ‘‘Preternatural manifestations and the night 
side of nature” had great attractions for a man of his 
special temperament and an imagination which haunted 
the border-land of the material and spiritual. He once 
said to an intimate friendthat he thought that he never 
afterwards accomplished such “‘tours de force,” as in 
those self-condemned tales. But he did not repent of their 
destruction. They were written, he thought, in morbid 
moods of mind when too great seclusion from his fel- 
low-men deprived him of the healthy tone of real life, 
and actual nature. ‘‘They were not entirely true,” he 
said, ‘‘and when I detect that in one of my stories, I 

feel the same sting of conscience as if I had told a lie.” 

This rare conscientiousness in a romance-writer may 
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be detected in all his stories. To a remarkable degree, 
he lacks dogmatic assertion. He seems rather to be a 
student of what he is talking about; and, as it were, 
takes his reader into a consultation not only as to the 
significance of the incidents he relates, and the persons 
he describes, but as to the probability of the circumstances 
and events themselves. There never was a mind which 
more clearly and deeply perceived that ‘“‘we walk among 
shadows, and shadows we are’’—dut of an Eternal Reality ! 

Hence, though he never wrote in verse, he is always 
spoken of as a poet; and perhaps he is the greatest 
American Poet; with no rival at least but Emerson 
{who will, we think, as a Poet survive his reputation 
as the critic of life, which is his main contemporary 
one). 

But if there is a certain identity in the general aims 
of the younger and elder Hawthorne, considered as ar- 
tists, their mode and style of illustration is different 
toto coelo, and each is original in his own way, like no- 
body else, as well as not like each other. The elder 
Hawthorne seems to lack invention of story, and char- 
acterization of individualities. His incidents are for 
the most part every-day ones, and often disconnected— 
a transient refracting atmosphere for the light of his 
idea to shine through, like the coloring of Doughty, 
the American painter, which often nearly obscures with 
its radiant mists the sharp features of his landscapes. 
Hence the personages of his romances are hardly indi- 
viduals of palpable flesh and blood, but rather ideas 
and symbols of the universal facts of human nature. 
On the other hand, Julian Hawthorne has uncommon 
objective power. However improbable, for instance, 
may be the persons and story of “Idolatry,” nothing 
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can be more sharply drawn, and boldly colored than Gnu- 
lemah, Salome, Manetho, Thor, and Balder Helwyse ; 
e- MacGentle is a pleasing portrait sketch of one of 
the Brahmins of Boston, who can almost be identified. 
Thor and Balder are admirable specimens of the Norse 
character, somewhat exaggerated perhaps in its peculiar 
features, but happily contrasted with the Egyptian and 
the Gipsy, and intimating the final conquest of an elder 
type of civilization by the still young and vigorous 
Northern Races. The struggle between these opposite 
temperaments of humanity reminds us of the battle of 
Satan and the angel host, in Milton’s great poem 
(which is, perhaps, paying rather too great a compli- 
ment to our young author). But we refer to the bring- 
ing of the weapons of war out of the dark earth by Sa- 
tan and his devils; and the recourse of the ange] hosts 
for theirs to the everlasting hills—the sublimest objects 
of beautiful nature; the characteristic action respec- 
tively, of the earth-born Understanding and the heaven- 
descending Imagination. As in Milton’s, so in Julian 
Hawthorne’s fable, this battle on the intellectual plane 
is a drawn one, to be decided only by the Filial Spirit 
that goes forth from the bosom of the Eternal Love, 
and before the ineffable shine of whose far off coming the 
black demons of Cunning, Hatred, and Lust of Prece- 
dence, fled away into outer darkness, the brighter pres- 
sence of archangelic intelligence veiling their faces in 
worship, as the victorious chariot of the Beloved Son 
rolls over the bloodless field. ‘‘Will not God teach 
him ?” said Gnulemah, trembling to oppose the man she 
loved, yet by love compelled to do so. 

But besides cultivated senses, brilliant imagination, 
and spiritual insight, there are sentences indicating a re- 
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flective wisdom and moral and religious experience, 
hardly to be looked for in combination with the other 
gifts of so younga man. (The italics of the following 
extracts are ours.) 

‘Evil done is not so pleasant as to plan it; the dead 
body of a foe moves us in another way than his living, 
hostile person !” 

*‘Goodness, perhaps, bears an aéso/ute blessing, inso- 
much that the sinner doing ignorant good, yet feels the 
benefit thereof; just as the rain, however dismal, cannot 
prevent the sun from making rainbows of it.” 

“He could not summon the mililenium—well, he 
might improve himself !”’ 

“Time denotes separation; the very etymology of 
the word should have attracted the attention of an ambi- 
tious man, such as you seem to be. It is a path separate 
from all other paths.” 

‘‘He matched finity against the Infinite, and thereby 
cast away man’s dearest hope—that of eternal progress 
towards the image of Divine perfection.” 

‘“‘The truer and more constant the soul, the more 
complete the destruction of its idol. Character is not 
always the slow growth of years; often do the elements 
mingle long in formless solution; some sudden jar 
causes them to spring at once to the definite crystal.” 

‘“Womanly she was; instinct with that tender, sen- 
sitive power, the marvellous gift of God to woman on- 
ly, which almost moves the sick man to bless his sick- 
ness; a holy gift, surely the immediate influx of Christ's 
spirit. Man knows it not; albeit when he and woman 
become more closely united than now, he may attain to share 
the Divine prerogative. Study nor skill can counterfeit 
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it; butin the true woman, it is perfect at the first ap- 
peal as at the last!” 

“The human form is made up of meanings. It is 
the full thought of the Creator, comprising all other 
thoughts. Is it blind chance, or lifeless expediency, 
that moulds the curves of woman’s bosom, builds up 
man’s forehead like a citadel, and sets his head upon his 
shoulders? Is beauty beautiful, or are we cozened by 
congenial ugliness ?”’ 

‘Some things—and those not the least profound and 
admirable in life—transcend the cunning of man to in- 
terpret them unless to an apprehension as fine as they !” 

Were we not more desirous both for the sake of the 
young author, and of the public which he has to create 
for himself, to interpret than to criticise, we could point 
out some defects of taste shown in some of the repre- 
sentations, especially of Bressant. Perfection of taste 
is rare in youthful genius, and does not characterize the 
grand eras in the history of Art. Exuberance of life is 
not seldom its cause—as we think it is in this case, 
where a robust nature, thoroughly aired and sunned, 
bursts out of almost every phrase. “Idolatry,” is a 
great improvement upon “‘Bressant,” in this particu- 
and this is because deeper spiritual laws are the subject of 
illustration. Nathaniel Hawthorne was a consummate 
master of the suggestive style, which is pre-eminently 
proper to a symbolic writer. The more sensuous style 
of Julian Hawthorne seems less harmonious with this 
kind of thought, by reason of its very definiteness. Thus 
Salome’s dumbness and half blindness seem rather of the 
nature of a conundrum than of a symbol. The art 
does not quite conceal the art, and so seems not that 
which ‘‘nature makes.” 
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But it is in strict connection with this fault that is 
joined the Richardsonian fidelity of painting, that 
makes the Professor in ‘‘Bressant,”’ and all his sur- 
roundings so real. A painter could make a portrait of 
him in his study, and of the two contrasted sisters also ; 
and it seemed to us a stroke of genius to embody the 
effect wrought by the spiritual Sophia upon the inmost 
nature of Bressant, in the form of the boy whose inno- 
cent last words to his mother had touched the chord in 
Bressant which makes all men akin. | 

The want of taste and other defects in the mere story 
of these two books, are, we believe, but the dispropor- 
tions of the ungrown giant; and we rejoice to hear 
that young Hawthorne is at work on another romance. 

Exizasetu P. Peasopy. 


THE HUMAN EAR, ITS ANATOMY AND 
FUNCTION. 


The following review of the present state of know- 
ledge in respect to the healthy human ear, was originally 
written in the form ofa lecture to be delivered before a 
literary association, the University Club, St. Louis; 
hence the nature and arrangement of its matter, which 
is better adapted to the purposes of the lecture room, 
with the copious illustration by diagrams and prepara- 
tions there possible, than to appear in print for non- 
professional perusal. Still any material change in its 
form and substance, even for the sake of more complete 
“popularization,” would be prejudicial to the end in 
view, i. ¢., a general survey of the whole subject, “The 
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Anatomy and Function of the Human Ear.” It is by 
no means here attempted to give an exhaustive account 
of all that Science has collected in this particular field of 
inquiry, but rather, to take from her inventory some of 
the descriptions most inviting to the general reader, 
limiting actual examination of the treasures there cata- 
logued to some few that in spite of the crabbed titles 
upon their labels, present too much of interest and of 
fundamental importance to a clear understanding of the 
subject, to be passed by with less deliberate recognition. 
I shall discuss my subject under these three heads: 
the general Anatomy of the different parts of the appar- 
atus of hearing; the Functions of those parts ; the rel- 
ative importance of the sense of hearing in the scheme 
of human development ; this last being supplementary 
to the second. A brief sketch of the history of Otol- 
ogy or study of the ear, will be in place as an introduc- 
tion and will serve also as an illustration of the mode 
of growth of all Medical Science. Egypt, the early 
home of our civilization, gives from her long hidden 
archives the first evidence on record of systematic ef- 
forts at treatment of diseases of the ear, and consequent- 
ly of otological study as well. A papyrus referred to 
the time of Ramses II., patron of the Jewish law-giver 
Moses, has been deciphered, which contains besides a 
theory explanatory of the structure of the human body, 
an official collection of medical recipes, including some 
for compounds to be applied upon the ear in certain 
specified diseases. The famous Greek physician, Hip- 
pocrates took cognizance of this sort of maladies and 
recommended empirical plans of treatment. 

Rational treatment was not possible until much later, 
16th century, A. D., when instruments were invented 
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that enabled the surgeon to examine some portion at 
least of the organ whose disorders he was expected to 
treat. 

Not until our own day, however, has otology attain- 
ed the dignity of a science, since it is only quite recent- 
ly that the anatomy of the ear has been sufficiently un- 
derstood to admit of intelligent diagnosis of its patho- 
logical conditions, without which knowledge the inter- 
ference of the would-be physician is much more likely to 
result in mischief than in relief to the patient. Let the 
following quotation from Toynbee’s classical work on 
the diseases of the ear, published as lately as 1860, suf- 
fice to exhibit the state of aural practice at that date. 
Toynbee says: ‘‘As introductory to this work on dis- 
eases of the ear, I may be pardoned the observation, 
that the subject has been hitherto too much regarded 
by the great mass of the Profession, as a blank in med- 
ical science. Medical men are too ready to affirm that 
“they know nothing about the diseases of the organ of 
hearing ;” and many looking upon the difficulties that 
surround the investigation as insurmountable have tac- 
itly abandoned its pursuit.” Unfortunately even at 
this moment there are far too many medical men of 
standing who manifest a degree of indifference to- 
wards disorders of the ear that experience can not jus- 
tify. Toynbee, stimulated by the prodigious advance 
of general Medicine through the impetus given by 
modern discoveries in Pathology, resultant upon sys- 
tematic and discriminating examination of the dead 
body, adopted a similar course in his aural studies. He 
thus laid an enduring foundation for successful practice 
and incited a host of zealous workers on both conti- 
nents, to follow his illustrious example. Such is the 
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history of the gradual emergence of aural surgery from 
a state of contemptible empiricism, to be ranked with 
its fellow departments of special science, upon the ex- 
alted heights of Rational Medicine. 

For convenience of anatomical description, the ear is 
considered as divided into three regions. These re- 
gions are quite distinct in the general structure and func- 
tions of their severally included organs and tissues. 
They are chiefly contained in one of the cranial bones, 
the Temporal, and are thus designated : External Ear ; 
Middle Ear or Tympanum ; [nternal Ear, or Labyrinth. 
The external ear comprises the Auricle, which is popu- 
larly termed the ear, and a canal proceeding in a curved 
direction, from the bottom of the auricle inward as far 
as the membrane of the ear, which is attached to its cir- 
cumference. The auricle is composed of a single plate 
of cartilage, covered with skin and produced inwards 
to form part of the auditory canal. This canal through- 
out the rest of its extent is inclosed in bone. It meas- 
ures in Jength about 12 inch, and exhibits on its sur- 
face the openings of many glands that secrete the wax ; 
also numerous short, stiff hairs, which together with 
the wax or cerumen efficiently protect the deeper parts 
from entrance of injurious matters. It is obvious that 
the common habit of the over-fastidious of scouring out 
the ear with various instruments, is reprehensible, to 
say nothing of the great risk of irritating the parts and 
thus setting up troublesome inflammations. Nature is 
generally abundantly competent to care for this business, 
removing all superfluous wax through the movements of 
the jaw, which causes it to fall out in little pellets, the 
tip of the finger affording the only instrumental assist- 
ance requisite or justifiable. 
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The middle ear is a small cavity in the temporal 
bone, measuring about half an inch in its vertical and 
antero-posterior diameters, but less from without in- 
wards, say $ inch. This minute space contains a chain 
of three distinct bones provided with complete joints 
and ligaments, besides other structures essential to the 
due perception of sound. 

The outer wall of the middle ear, or Tympanun, is 
formed by the Membrane Tympani just described, as be- 
ing stretched across the bottom of the auditory canal. 
This membrane is oval in contour, with a long diameter 
something less than one-half inch. The proper sub- 
stance of the membrane consists of two layers of inelas- 
tic fibres, each layer forming a continuous sheet; the 
one set of fibres radiate from about the center of the 
membrane to its circumference, the other is circularly 
disposed about this center. Firmly attached to the in- 
ner surface of the membrane is the malleus, the first of 
the chain of little bones or ossicles. The tendon of a 
small muscle crosses the Tympanumto be inserted into 
the malleus, which it draws inwards, thus putting the 
membrane on the stretch, and giving it a funnel shape, 
the concavity of course looking outwards. From its 
action this muscle is called the Tensor Tympani. The 
malleus articulates with the incus, the second ossicle. 
The two ossicles have upon their opposed surfaces each 
a cog-like projection so arranged as to allow an inde- 
pendent motion of the malleusand membrane outwards, 
while upon inward movement of these structures the in- 
cus is compelled to advance also. 

The articulation between incus and stapes, the third 
ossicle, is without complexity. The foot plate of the 
stapes fits closely into an opening upon the inner wail 
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of the tympanum, from its shape called the oval win- 
dow, fenestra ovalis. The tympanum presents other 
openings leading into neighboring spaces. Of these 
one is the mouth of a short canal which extends into 
the throat, called from its discoverer the Eustachian 
tube. This tube is not at all times entirely pervious, 
only during the act of swallowing are its walls separated 
and thus free communication between the cavities of the 
tympanum and throat established. It is this forcible 
opening of the tube that produces the crackling sound 
heard at times in the back of the head. Inflammatory 
action readily advances from the nose and throat 
through this treacherous, unsuspected, hidden way into 
the ear, there to occasion an amount of mischief often 
quite disproportionate to the gravity of the initial dis- 
ease. The last division of the earis the Labyrinth, a 
name well chosen, since it would be difficult*to con- 
ceive an organ more complicated and puzzling. Nor 
has the complete clue to all its intricacies been found 
as yet. The labyrinth comprises an inner, delicate, 
membranous portion and an outer, osseous portion ; the 
latter bearing to the former much the same relation as 
the shell of a nut to the kernel, it merely supports and 
protects. The membranous labyrinth exhibits a central 
portion consisting of two saccules, which communicate 
each with a lateral appendage; the one a spirally twist- 
ed tube, the Cochlea, the other comprising a system of 
semi-canals, three in number. The canals, which at one 
extremity expand into a flask-shaped cavity, bear certain 
fixed relations to one another in regard to the direction 
of their several planes of position. One lies in a plane 
vertical from side to side, the second in one vertical 
from before backwards, while the third canal lies in a 
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horizontal plane. Upon these peculiarities in the 
course of the canals, Physiologists have laid great stress 
in their explanations of the function of the ear. The 
osseous labyrinth is simply a capsule, being an irregu- 
lar cavity excavated in the bone for the reception of the 
soft parts just described as forming the membranous 
labyrinth. The cochlea portion requires very special 
consideration. It may be described as a tube twisted 
spirally about an axis two and a half times. If straight- 
ened it would measure in length 12 inches. A central 
partition, the Lamina Spiralis, divides this tube length- 
wise into two nearly equal passages. The one passage 
opening into the central space that contains the mem- 
branous saccules called the Vestibule, is termed the ves- 
tibular passage or Scala ; the other, the Tympanic Scala, 
communicates with the tympanum through an orifice 
closed by a delicate membrane, and called from its shape 
the round window, Fenestra Rotunda. The two Scale 
are united at the apex of the cochlea, where there is a 
deficiancy in the Lamina Spiralis. The Lamina Spiralis 
is osseous next the axis of the spiral, but membranous 
in the rest of its extent. Upon this membranous por- 
tion is fixed the membranous cochlea, an arrangement 
of much significance, as will presently appear. The 
walls of the membranous labyrinth do not lie every- 
where in contact with its capsule. The interspace is 
filled with a limpid liquid which also occupies the cavi- 
ties of the membranous labyrinth itself; this floating 
as it were, in the midst. From their position in refer- 
ence to this part of the labyrinth, these liquids are 
termed respectively Endolymph and Perilymph. By 
this arrangement the most delicate part of the auditory 
apparatus is guarded from injury from external causes, 
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at the same time being admirably disposed for the re- 
ception of the minute and fleeting impressions destined 
to call into activity its peculiar function. A glance at 
the consecutive stages of development of the ear will serve 
to bring into review the preceding outlines of its anatomy. 
In the human embryo a simple depression on each side 
of the head or part destined to become such, is the first 
indication of aural development. This depression 
gradually deepens, at the same time expanding at the 
bottom and contracting at the top, until finally it be- 
comes completely closed, being thus converted into a 
shut sac. From this sac sprouts shoot forth, and event- 
ually unite to produce the semi-circular canals. A lat- 
eral bud foreshadows the cochlea; this gradually elon- 
gates curving upon itself until the complete spiral re- 
sults. Lastly, the mass of cartilage in which the grow- 
ing labyrinth lay embedded, melts away in part to 
form the capsular cavities; the residue undergoes ossi- 
fication and becomes the hardest bone in the body. The 
tympanum, membrane, ossicles, and external ear 
are formations secondary to the labyrinth; indeed, as 
we descend through the series of vertebrates, they grad- 
ually disappear entirely, leaving the Labyrinth the sole 
representative of the whole Auditory Apparatus. At 
an early stage of embryonic existence a simple fissure 
extending from the back part of the mouth to the out- 
side of the head, represents the auditory canal, tym- 
panum, and eustachian tube. The fissure is soon 
transformed into a canal, containing near its outer ex- 
tremity an incomplete ringof bone. From the circum- 
ference of this ring springs the Membrana Tympani, 
which divides the canal into two separate parts, each of 
which has a distinct plan of future development. I 
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will state incidentally that the various stages of laby- 
rinthian development observed as transitional in the 
human embryo, represent permanent conditions of the 
organ in less highly organized vertebrates. 

Having thus sketched the Anatomy of the Ear, we 
will pass on to the consideration of its function, taking 
up that of each of the three divisions in natural se- 
quence. The human Auricle is regarded by the disci- 
ples of Darwin as affording strong testimony to the 
truth of the theory of Evolution. Compared with the 
analogous organ in some of the lower animals, it ap- 
pears to be a merely rudimentary or rather an effete 
structure. It is not moveable at will, except in rare 
cases, yet has connected with it muscles, which in the 
horse or dog are well developed, and move the auricle 
vigorously at the pleasure of the brute. The auricle 
may be amputated in man without marked loss of hear- 
ing power. Still it has some conducting power, and 
serves besides to direct the sound waves into the audi- 
tory canal. Through this channel the sonorous vibra- 
tions are conveyed from the atmosphere to the Mem- 
brana Tympani upon which they impinge, setting it 
in motion together with the attached chain of ossicles. 
The last of these entering the oval window, acts direct- 
ly upon the perilymph ; and this in its oscillation, upon 
the membranous labyrinth and the filaments of the 
auditory nerve distributed upon its walls. By experi- 
ment it may be demonstrated that an acoustic appara- 
tus of just such composition is required for the com- 
munication of atmospheric vibrations to a liquid with 
least loss of intensity. Let us now examine more 
closely the special action of each part of this complica- 


ted conducting apparatus. As already explained, the 
21 
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malleus is firmly united with the membrane and neces- 
sarily shares in all its movements. But if the mem- 
brane be perfectly free to vibrate upon all occasions, 
some of its movements will be of considerable ampli- 
tude, as when it responds to a discharge of artillery or 
to a burst of thunder. Such shocks may not be transmit- 
ted with impunity to the sensitive auditory nerve. We 
find, in fact, that the membrane is not free to move at 
the mercy of every atmospheric vibration. In the first 
place, the plane of the membrane is quite oblique to 
the axis of the auditory canal, having an inclination of 
about 45°; hence the sound waves do not strike direct- 
ly. The structure of the membrane itself, however, 
is the chief safeguard of the labyrinth against exces- 
sive shock from impinging. waves. The two fibrous 
layers of the membrane have been already described, the 
one set radiating from its center, the other being dis- 
posed about this center in concentric circles. 

Owing to the presence of the circular fibres, the ra- 
dial fibres do not follow the inward traction of the ten- 
sor tympani muscle in straight lines, but are forced to 
assume a curved form with the convexity directed out- 
wards. Now, suppose a wave of excessive violence to. 
strike the membrane; the malleus will be driven inwards. 
until the radial fibers are straightened, further pressure 
will either rupture the membrane, or compel it to re-as- 
sume a curved form on the reverse side of the chord, 
in which latter case the malleus will be drawn out again. 
The explanation of this behavior of the membrane un- 
der continued pressure, is to be found in the very slight 
elasticity of its tissue and in the tension of the circular 
fibres, which constantly tend to draw together the radial 
fibers at opposite points. In addition to this provision 
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in the structure of the membrane, a small muscle at- 
tached to the stapes is supposed to act as a direct 
check upon the excursions of this bone inwards upon 


the perilymph. Such are the means by which the 
shock of an impinging wave is neutralized. But there 


isa period of rarefaction in the wave, as well as of con- 
densation. The vibrating air swings back and forth in 
the tympanum, and in its recojl upon the membrane 
threatens damage by a sudden drag upon the stapes, a 
movement, when excessive, as likely to prove injurious 
to the nerve as the inward thrust. It will be remem- 
bered that in the articulation between malleus and incus 
there are cogs so placed as to catch upon one another 
during inward movement of the malleus, thereby in- 
volving the incus and stapes in the same motion. But 
when the malleus moves outwards the cogs separate, 
and the other ossicles remain stationary. Free vibra- 
tion of the membrane under ordinary conditions is in- 
sured by the Eustachian tube, which puts the cavity of 
the tympanum in communication with the outer air; 
the atmospheric pressure on both sides of the membrane 
being thereby kept in equilibrium. 

The examination of the tympanic cavity being com- 
pleted, we now approach the Labyrinth. Here Science 
meets the same obstacles that so stubbornly oppose in- 
vestigation whenever the ultimate, vital operations of 
Nature are the subject of study. These, however, are 
none the less fascinating and tenacious of interest be- 
cause of the hopeless nature of the undertaking to pen- 
etrate their mystery. The discoveries made in this field 
of inquiry and the theories based thereon, are among 
the most brilliant that glorify the bright records of 
modern science. 
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The keenest powers of observation in man aided by 
the most elaborate instruments of our day, have labored 
and are still laboring at the solution of the questions 
that must be answered before we can rest satisfied 
with our knowledge of the structure and function of the 
labyrinth. I can give here but a brief synopsis of some 
of the results of these indefatigable labors. The study 
of the movements of the stapes has already brought us 
to the contents of the labyrinth. The pressure ex- 
erted by the foot plate of this bone upon the perilymph 
may be regarded as extending through the liquid in 
two main directions, i. ¢., towards the cochlea and to- 
wards the semi-circular canals. Each of these divisions 
of the labyrinth receives a distinct branch of the audi- 
tory nerve, and contains a special apparatus with which 
the terminal filaments of the nerve are connected. We 
will examine these regions separately. The senii-circu- 
lar canals receive nervous filaments only upon their en- 
larged extremities, the ampullz. A bundle of nerves is 
distributed over a limited area upon_the inner wall of 
each sacculus, this same area containing a group of mi- 
nute crystals of carbonate of lime held closely together 
in a mesh of fibrous tissue, forming the otolith, one to 
each sacculus. Similar crystals are to be found scat- 
tered over the walls of the ampulla. The nerve fila- 
ments of this region terminate in ciliated cells, i. ¢., 
microscopic ovoid bodies, presenting at one end hair- 
like projections ; these hairs, or cilia, lie free in this 
endolymph and must be acted upon by this liquid in all 
its movements. These cells are imbedded among other 
simple cells, that probably serve merely as supports. 
Turning to the cochlea we find a vastly more complex 
arrangement. The osseous capsule of the cochlea has 
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been already described, also the partition that divides 
it lengthwise into two passages or scale ; one communi- 
cating with the tympanum through the vestibule and 
oval window closed by the stapes, the other with the 
tympanum through the round window closed by a deli- 
cate membrane. The two scale are made one continu- 
ous passage through an opening in the partition, or 
lamina spiralis at the apex of the cochlea. These scale 
are filled with the perilymph, just as are all the other 
spaces between the membraneous labyrinth and its cap- 
sule; hence motion of the stapes will be transmitted 
instantaneously through the vestibule and its scala to 
the tympanic scala and round window, whose elastic 
membrane yielding to the pressure admits of oscillation 
in the whole mass of cochlear liquids as one body. The 
lamina spiralis was described as being osseous next the 
axis of the cochlea, but membranous in its outer zone, 
and as supporting upon this latter portion the mem- 
branous cochlea, to which must now be given a very 
particular examination. As in the ampulle and sacculi 
so in the cochlea the terminal filaments of the auditory 
nerve are connected with ciliated cells that project into 
its interior, and have other cells to give them support. 
These supplementary cells of the cochlea are of a very 
marvelous nature. 

They have been metamorphosed in the process of 
embryonic development into a series of perfect arches, 
each arch being composed of two elongated cells united 
at its center in a true joint, so that some movement 
between the two is possible. 

The cochlea measures in length 13 inch, and con- 
tains, as it is estimated, no less than 3,000 of these 
arches placed side by side, in an unbroken line, and 
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slightly united with one another. Over these arches, 
and resting upon their summit, passes a homogeneous 
sieve-like membrane, through the openings of which 
project in order, the hair tufts of the ciliated cells, their 
bodies being supported upon the lower part of the 
arches. Over the whole mass of these structures is ex- 
tended an exceedingly delicate membrane, that floats in 
the endolymph just touching the hair tufts, and from 
its position called Membrana Tectoria. This whole 
collection of arches, and ciliated cells, is named in 
honor of the discoverer, Bodies of Corti; the arches 
alone, arches of Corti. Corresponding to the arches 
of Corti parallel fibres cross the membranous portion 
of the lamina spiralis from side to side. These fibres 


increase regularly in length from the base to the apex of 
the cochlea. Tympanum and labyrinth with all con- 


tained structures in natural position and relations, may 
be placed within a cube of a diameter of # inch. 


DiaGRaM to illustrate relative positions of vestibule, cochlea, 
System of Semi-circular canals; also directions of pressure from 
foot plate of stapes. A, vestibule; B, cochlea; C, one canal ; 
F, lamina spiralis in section ; D, Stapes fitted into oval windows. 
The single arrow passes through round window. 
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Transverse Section of Bodies of Corti, showing an arch of Corti, 
etc. The arch is shaded, upon its two limbs rest the ciliated 
cells. A, termination of osseous lamina spiralis ; B, outer wall 
of capsule ; A, B, membranous portion lam. sp.; C, D, mem- 
brana tectoria; N, branch of auditory nerve, three filaments 
of which are to be seen passing or to as many cells. 


To sum up what has been stated regarding the anat- 
omy of the membranous labyrinth; each fibre of the 
membranous part of lamina spiralis corresponds to an 
arch of Corti, and each arch toa set of ciliated cells 
with which are connected terminal filaments of the audi- 
tory nerve; the cilia touch the membrana tectoria, that 
floats above them in the endolymph. Such elaborate 
structure implies an equal delicacy of function. Helm- 
holtz, at present Professor of Physics in Berlin, has the 
honor of being the first to explain the function of the 
cochlea by a theory worthy its object; a theory of 
startling subtleness, yet supported by such an array of 
facts physiological and pathological that it has been ac- 
cepted by the scientific world. After much study of 
the nature of sound, the mode of its production, and of 
its perception by the ear, Helmholtz arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions: musical sounds are produced by 
rapid vibrations in any body occurring at regu/ar inter- 
vals; unmusical sounds. or noises, by single vibrations 
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or a number of vibrations not regularly occurring. A 
musical sound is not a simple tone, but is made up of 
a definite series of tones, each bearing a constant rela- 
tion to all the rest: For instance, the string of a piano 
on being struck gives forth not only its proper tone, 
say G., but in addition a series of higher tones begin- 
ning with the G. an octave higher; as may be readily 
demonstrated on the instrument. This is the charac- 
teristic of all true musical sounds, they are composite. 
Asa ray of sun-light has interblended in its single beam 
of radiance all the colors and shades of the rainbow, so 
each wave of sound flung into air by a musically vibra- 
ting body, is the sum of lesser waves, each capable of 
striking in the resolving media of the ear its responsive 
chord. In addition to the many sounds in nature not 
agreeable to the ear, there is a series appropriated to 
music amounting to seven octaves of distinct» tones. 
These seven octaves contain 84 semitones. It is said 
that the practiced ear will distinguish the 1-64 of a semi- 
tone. There exist then, within the seven octaves over 
5,000 distinctly perceptible shades of sound. The 
etherial vibrations corresponding to all the various col- 
ors and shades recognized by the eye are summed up 
in a single octave, i. ¢., the waves of light giving rise 
to the extreme red rays of the spectrum, have twice the 
length of vibration of those giving rise to the lavender 
rays or the other extremity of the spectrum ; such be- 
ing the relation of each octave in music to the next 
lower. The superior delicacy of the ear in function 
when compared with the eye, is manifest in still anoth- 
er set of phenomena. When vibrations in the same 
tone but varying alternately in degree of intensity, are 
made to succeed each other in constantly increasing ra- 
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pidity, the acuteness of the sense of hearing is such that 
the succession may be followed up to 132 intermissions 
in the second. The eye is unable to distinguish a spot 
of light whirled round at the rate of only 15 revolutions 
per second, the resultant impression upon the retina be- 
ing that of an unbroken circle of brightness. A com- 
mon experience will present these astonishing phenom- 
ena in a more tangible form. 

Transport ourselves for the moment to a spacious 
hall of entertainment. Its generous level is thronged 
with sprightly visitors who mingle with the floods of 
changeful melody from voice and instrument, their les- 
ser tides of murmuring chat and rippling laughter. 
Wave upon wave cross and recross in endless succession, 
swelling from countless centers, recoiling upon every 
side upon still advancing billows of sound. The con- 
fused masses strike upon the ear! It is not overwhelm- 
ed, but at pleasure and undisturbed now follows the 
notes from one of the orchestral pieces ; now, a single 
voice in the full chorus; now catches the faint whisper 
of a passing guest or the silken rustling of her garment, 
to be again diverted by the palpitating trill of a feather- 
ed songster swinging high in air. Of most exquisite 
organization must be the apparatus in the ear that thus 
resolves these inconceivably complex physical impres- 
sions into their component elements to be recognized as 
such by the sense of hearing. Imbued with this con- 
ception of the nature of the operations of the ear, 
Helmholtz after his investigations of the phenomena of 
vibrating bodies, proceeded to explain the manner of 
their reception by the labyrinth, i. ¢., the manner in 
which the auditory nerve is acted upon at the moment 
of perception of sound. 
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Sound, of course, being merely a sensation, and not 
existing but in the organ of hearing, the same vibration 
that will excite within the ear the sensation of sound, 
may be felt by the body as a jarring, or perceived in the 
eye as a flash of light; if such shocks could be thus si- 
multaneously analyzed by the various organs of sense. 
The different sets of nerves of sensation are provided 
at their peripheral extremities with terminal apparatus 
peculiar in structure to each, by means of which, and 
through which they receive the particular stimuli that 
determine their proper functions. The nerves are 
passive conductors. The terminal apparatus is the ac- 
tive agent in the production of the phenomena which it 
transmits through the nerve as along a telegraph wire, 
to the central ganglion in the brain, there to be recog- 
nized as a sensation of sound, color, savor, or whatever 
else. The special apparatus of the cochlea has been de- 
scribed. It has been stated that the membranous por- 
tion of the lamina spiralis contains transverse fibres that 
constantly increase in length from the vestibule to the 
apex of the cochlea. Helmholtz supposes these fibres 
of different length to correspond to tones of different 
pitch, like the strings of a harp, the longer to tones of 
deeper sound and the reverse, A composite musical vi- 
bration on being transmitted through the membrana 
tympani, ossicles, and perilymph to the lamina spir- 
alis, there sets in responsive vibration those fibres 
answering in pitch to its different component parts ; 
these in turn agitate their superimposed arches of Corti 
with the associated ciliated cells, whose cilia are thus 
brought in contact with the membrana tectoria above, 
and impart the stimulus thus excited to their proper 
nerve filaments as sound of definite pitch and degree o 
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intensity or loudness. The third property of sound, 
timbre, or that quality by which we recognize it as pro- 
ceeding from this or that musical instrument, is per- 
ceived by the ear through the presence of the component 
vibrations in series more or less complete and of varying 
degrees of intensity. Such is the famous hypothesis 
of the Berlin physicist. Those desirous of examining 
the subject more deeply should read Helmholtz’ work, 
“‘Lehre von den Tonempfindungen,” to which is ap- 
pended a Treatise on the Physislogical basis of the 
Theory of Music. 

The perception of noises resultant upon the shock of 
disconnected and irregular vibrations, Helmholtz attri- 
butes to the other region of the labyrinth comprising 
the sacculi and semi-circular canals. Here the ciliated 
cells, it will be remembered, are not associated with 
other elaborate structures as in the cochlea, over the 
area of distribution of the ciliated cells the walls of the 
sacculi and ampulle are thickened and have connected 
with them, the otoliths. Hence these parts are best fit- 
ted to receive irregular shocks rather than such as are 
due to musical vibrations, which require a quicker and 
more perfect response, than these in their comparative 
clumsiness can afford. Some physicists persuaded by 
the peculiar relative disposition of the semi-circular 
canals, refer to them the recognition of the direction of 
sound. They maintain that the atmospheric undula- 
tions are conducted through the bones of the skull di-. 
rectly to the labyrinth, and that each canal selects, as it 
were, and strengthens the vibrations whose line of ad- 
vance corresponds to its radius, thereby conveying to 
the nerves upon its ampulla a heightened impression. 
But when we reflect that the direction of sound is 
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plainly perceived although the head may be covered, 
the vibrations having to pass in addition to the hat or 
cap, through a thick layer of hair and through bones in- 
ternally of a spongy texture, such a theory hardly seems 
tenable. The cochlea has the scale and round window 
to facilitate oscillation of its liquids; the semi-circular 
canals undoubtedly help to serve the same purpose in 
relation to the vestibule and ampulla. We judge of 
the direction of sound to some extent through previous 
knowledge of our surroundings, but chiefly through 
eunconscious observation of the position of the head, 
which is moved from side to side until one ear or the 
other catches the maximum degree of loudness. Still 
other theories have been made to explain the functions 
of the semi-circular canals, but they cannot be here dis- 
cussed, although of interest to the special student. 

The last division of our subject introduces the inter- 
esting topic, the relative importance of the sense of 
hearing to the development of the individual. Such a 
consideration forms an essential part of a scientific dis- 
cussion of the nature and office of the ear, but leads into 
fresh fields of inquiry whose perspectives stretch far 
into the limitless horizon of metaphysical speculation. 
Hence I must perforce content myself rather with stat- 
ing than explaining the fundamental facts in the ques- 
tion as accepted by the scientific world. 

According tothe common notion, of al] the senses that 
of vision is the most comprehensive and conveys to the 
brain the greatest number of pro-creative impressions. 
But let us look below the surface. Let us disregard 
the flattering image as it is momentarily projected upon 
the expansion of the nerve, to pursue it to the very 
centre of sensation in the percipient part itself. 
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Rather, let us transcend matter and interrogate the 
mind, from it learn whence has been drawn the 
aliment that has most helped to develop its nature 
and to stimulate its growingpower. Literature and 
experience afford material upon which to base fair 
judgment of this far-reaching question It has been 
found, taking extreme examples for the sake of the 
more striking illustration, that the blind from birth 
exist under conditions far more favorable to mental and 
moral development than do deaf-mutes. The blind 
child lives in an atmosphere of affection, upon its ex- 
panding nature descend all the gentle influences that pity- 
ing love can command. In after life the compassionate 
consideration experienced on every hand from the rough- 
est equally with the most polite, adds to the resignation 
and placidity of character thus early engendered. The 
deaf-mute on the contrary, by reason of his infirmity 
irresponsive to the accents of parental solicitude, grows 
to manhood scarcely consciqus of the more amiable 
qualities of his kind. His keenness of vision but 
helps to embitter his existence, since thereby is made 
manifest the ridicule and aversion of his fellows, and 
the monstrosity of his condition. Inevitably he be- 
comes suspicious and morose and early prefers solitude 
to society, there to brood over his fancied as well as ac- 
tual wrongs. 

Turning to the intellectual development of the two 
classes, the disparity is even more obvious. The deaf- 
mute may be taught to read and write, and to converse 
by means of signs, but his whole education is mechani- 
cal in character and his mind ends in becoming mechan- 
ical as well; in all respects he is at best a mere copy- 
ist. Ideas have for him no clear, independent ex- 
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istence, and the realm of abstract thought is in most 
cases an unfamiliar, probably an unsuspected world. 
Among the blind have arisen how many intellects of 
high rank in all the departments of Science and Belles 
Lettres! 

The radical difference between the two conditions is 
to be sought in the distinctive peculiarities of the in- 
volved organs of sense. Sight and touch, taste and 
smell are associated senses, they are complements the 
one of the other. Audition perceives unaided, it must 
alone correct itself. The blind may carve marble into 
correct shapes and dimensions, may construct musical 
instruments of completest delicacy, may learn a number 
of arts, may pursue scientific investigations with the 
aid of apparatus, all through the compensatory faculty 
resident in the sense of touch, the extensive capacities 
of which are little suspected by those whose perfect 
vision discourages the full development of the subor- 
dinate sense. But in the education of the mind, what 
shall be substituted for the sensations and dependent 
ideas excited within the brain through the agency of the 
organ of hearing? Upon the deaf-mute the potent har- 
monies of active thought expressed in voice, fall inef- 
fectual. The human voice is an instrument too full of 
subtle, living force to admit of condensation into dead 
characters. The written page may chronicle the pas- 
sage of time, may demonstrate the attributes of quanti- 
ty, may set in order the series of creation, and discuss 
the laws of their being,—but into the regions of pure 
thought unaided it can not conduct the mind.—Mind 
or soul so far as concerns its knowable nature, is but 
the combined, cumulative expression of the action of 
countless series of causes operating from all time: As 
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a tree, the expanded germ of a seed the product of 
agencies coeval with creation, owes its present existence 
to the continued operation of those same causes, becom- 
ing great and vigorous, or dwarfed and puny according 
to the character of the seed and the post-germinal con- 
ditions of life. Among the series of causes so poten- 
tial chat urge on our race to its sublime goal, there is 
one immeasurably chief. It swayed society in eloquence 
and song long before blind, stumbling characters ap- 
peared feebly to representits fervid force, as shadows 
limn the glowing, lusty form. It teaches the child to 
feel its Humanity, the man to recognize his Divinity. 
The voice is its puissant instrument, whose full diapa- 
son vibrating within the ear, calls into responsive life 
and activity the most forceful of the latent energies of 
mind. Cuartes A. Topp, M. D. 


(For exceedingly interesting notes upon*the comparative condition of Deaf- 
mutes and the congenital Blind, consult ‘“Traité—des maladies de |’Oreille etc,” 
chap xiv. Docteur J. P. Bonnafont, Paris, 1873.) 





ON BEETHOVEN'S SIXTH SYMPHONY,* 


In his Sixth Symphony, composed in the latter part 
of the year 1808, Beethoven has given us an immortal 
example of the method in which he would portray Na- 
ture and external events.. Under the title of this work 
he wrote the words: ‘‘More an expression of feeling 
than a painting [of Nature].” He gave the name Pas- 
toral to this symphony and undertook to portray in it 


*Read at a meeting of the St. Louis Art Society, May 1st, 1875. 
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the impression received from the country as contrasted 
with the town. Some five years before the composition 
of this symphony he had become almost wholly deaf. 
After this calamity he had shrunk from society, and 
much of his time was passed in lonely walks through 
the country. His temper became moody and sullen, 
his life was pent up and got utterance only through the 
immortal tone-dramas which he continued to publish to 
the world in rapid succession. In those lonely walks 
through field and forest we may suppose that his eye 
took in the movements of Nature: the waving grass, 
the quivering leaves and swaying branches—the rippling 
brook, fluttering insects, grazing cattle and laboring 
peasants. Although all was silent to him forevermore 
in the outer world, yet wherever his eyes caught motion 
his fantasy translated it at once into sound—into tones 
—and he lived over again his early idyllic life, when all 
nature poured into his soul through the organ of hear- 
ing. His thoughts wandered away from the “tumult, of 
the waterfall,” as Jean Paul ‘describes the turmoil of 
busy life, ‘‘into the still heights of childhood, where the 
stream of life yet ran silent in its little plain, and flowed 
towards its abysses, a mirror of the Heaven.” 

Here he found happiness in memory, and it was all 
quite natural that he should attempt its portrayal in one 
of his incomparable symphonies. The gift of his ge- 
nius—its mode of utterance—was music, the portrayal 
by means of tones. Hence though his deafness broke 
off his receptivity for further impressions from the 
world of sound, yet his creative power continued to 
body forth its conceptions in compositions addressed to 
the ear. His defect in hearing, indeed, intensified his 
internal perception of harmony, and one figures him as 
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standing among his fellow-men like the rapt form of 
Raphael’s St. Cecilia, who hears with transfigured coun- 
tenance the invisible celestial choir, but is oblivious to 
the presence of her companions, and drops neglected at 
her feet the instruments whose melody had once been 
her delight. 

Beethoven had spoken slightingly of his master 
Haydn’s attempts at portraying nature and external 
scenery. One would almost suppose from his language 
that he would deny all relation of a piece of music to. 
the external world. But his words must be interpreted 
by his works. 

If we were to place our own interpretation upon this. 
symphony and if we had no word of explanation from 
Beethoven himself, we might find it difficult to con- 
vince others that we had discovered any representation 
of the world of Nature in his musical works. But we 
are fortunately left with his own express clue to the sig- 
nificance of the work we are considering. Moved by 
the feelings which we have described as accompanying 
him on his roamings through the country, he com- 
posed the Pastoral Symphony and brought it out at a 
concert on the 22d of December, 1808, indicating the 
contents of its several parts by the following pro- 
gramme: 

‘‘1, Pleasant feelings which are awakened in men 
upon their arrival at the country [with its rural pros- 
pects]. 

2. Scene by the brook. 

3- Merry making assemblage of the country people. 

4. Thunder-storm. 

5. Herdsman’s song: glad and thankful feelings 


after the storm.” 
a 
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As indicating his peculiar notions upon the possibil- 
ity of objective representation in music, he was careful 
to append the words already quoted: ‘‘More as expres- 
sion of feeling than as painting.” Objective represen- 
tation in music is not direct imitation or reproduction 
as in painting. It is directly the portrayal of the sub- 
jective feeling or impression occasioned by natural ob- 
jects, and through this it calls up for us the exter- 
nal reality. Where the natural object has its mode 
of expression by means of a musical tone, it is legiti- 
mate to make use of it. In the Brook-scene, towards 
the close, Beethoven has imitated the songs of the cuc- 
koo, the nightingale and the quail, and has written 
these names under the score, where the flute takes up 
the voice of the nightingale, the oboe that of the 
quail, and the clarionette that of the cuckoo. In the 
fourth part he has re-produced in like manner’ the rum- 
bling of the thunder, and the rattling of the rain and 
the impression of the stroke of the thunderbolt. The 
croaking of frogs, and the crowing of cocks are, how- 
ever, as they occur in Haydn’s symphonies, childish 
devices which he criticises that author for introducing. 
But there is not any real inconsistency here. Foran ex- 
amination of Beethoven’s nature-painting will find it 
everywhere an ideal procedure, elevated above the mere 
direct imitation. It is a re-production of the re-action 
in our sense of hearing, and not the re-production of 
the original tone or sound itself. 

But while musical art does not, and must not, copy 
the external without modification, on the’ other hand, it 
must not offer us the mere abstractions of things. It 
must make its appeal directly to the concrete feelings. 
It must open for us a vista to the movements of the 
soul. 
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It is remarked by a profound observer that, while all 
art appeals to the senses, only two of the five senses are 
receptive of ideal impressions and are consequently 
wsthetic, viz.: seeing and hearing. Taste and smell 
deal with the chemical dissolution of objects, while feel- 
ing deals with objects in their isolated parts, but not as. 
entire individuals. Seeing and hearing deal with objects 
ideally, that is to say, there is no dissolution of the 
bodily structure necessary, as in the case of taste and 
smell; and the object is perceived synthetically or as 
a whole—by sight, externally ; and by hearing, the in- 
ternal structure is perceived. Of all the arts, music, as 
having its material of sound, is the most internal. 
Tone is invisible—occupying no space to the eye, but 
only filling time. Our feelings also occupy time rather 
than space, and herein is the direct relation of music to 
feeling. 

Again attention must be called to the fact that in all 
art the feelings must be first affected, and out of these 
feelings ideas may arise. But in science, on the other 
hand, ideas are first reached, and these may occasion 
feelings as a result. In music the sentiments aroused 
first make active the fantasy and imagination; and by 
association arouse images and then ideas. 

Having considered the nature of musical portrayal 
in some of its important features, it remains to com- 
ment on the Pastoral Symphony, and especially on the 
second movement of the work—the ‘‘Scene by the 
Brook.” 

The symphony has four parts. It is common for the 
symphony in its first part or movement to depict some 
tragedy or collision in life—some incongruity between 
individual aspiration and fate or circumstances, The 
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movement closes with the discovery of some remedy 
for the difficulty—some theme of consolation which the 
soul sings to itself and therewith finds solace. The 
first movement, therefore, has considerable energy and 
character. The second movement is commonly a 
slower one—full of thanksgiving and quiet peace. 
Having found the theme which makes sure the goal of 
its aspiration, its heart intones a hymn of gratitude to 
the Giver of all good. Then follows the third movement, 
in which, secure of its victory, it gives itself up to a play- 
ful mood, and jests with life. The fierce tension of the 
soul in the first act which gave way in the second for 
solemn thanksgiving, in the third relaxes and allows the 
individual interest to become a paramount one. The 
re-action borders even on selfishness. There is no 
thought of self-sacrifice, but the world becomes its 
sport in this its scherzo. The fourth movement, how- 
ever, restores the soul from this second extreme, and, 
sobered down again, it takes up its vocation in life 
and pursues it with untiring vigor to its completion. 
This general description of the symphony admits of 
modification in individual instances. It happens some- 
times that the collision of the first movement is no se- 
rious one. Then the second movement although quiet 
and peaceful in its character is deficient in the thankful- 
ness which characterizes it on other occasions. The 
first movement may indeed représent in itself a reac- 
tion from some previous state which is presupposed 
but not directly portrayed in the symphony. In the 
famous ‘‘Eroica” symphony the first movement ex- 
presses the reaction of order and discipline against a 
previous state of revolutionary chaos. The leader ap- 
pears as directive power, and all elements yield in sub- 
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erdination to him. But he is human and his exalta- 
tion brings on absolutism and he falls.. Then comes 
the second movement, a dirge over the fallen hero. 

In the pastoral symphony likewise, we have in the first 
movement a reaction. The city—with its wilderness 
of houses, its complexity of relations requiring the con- 
tinual alertness of the intellect, the will perpetually in 
a nervous tension—no relief for the distracted mind— 
no retreat possible for it back upon its own deep foun- 
tains—but ever and anon the renewed encounter of will 
with will, of intellect with intellect—a tournament of 
clashing interests, man against man, instead of man 
against nature—the city is left behind, and we arrive 
at the rural districts, leaving dust and turmoil behind 
for solitude and green fields. Thus our first move- 
ment expresses the deep sense of relief which one feels 
at the sight of the country. The movement seems to 
indicate early morning, and Marx the biographer and 
genial interpreter of Beethoven, describes in words the 
scenery as the movement proceeds. A light veil of 
mist climbs up from the vales, the dewdrops glisten, 
the flowers turn to gaze upon the splendor of the East, 
and amid the awakening life of nature the soul sings its 
paean of sympathetic joy. Gradually over field and up 
the hills, through the forest and out upon the summits, 
whence the widely extended prospect reveals itself, the 
wanderer takes his way. Before him spread the vales, 
and the distant hills vine-clad and forest-crowned. 
Here and there the hamlets peep out, and in the fields 
are seen the busy tillers of the soil. Behind him up 
the heights the reed-pipe of the herdsman sounds, 
mingling its tones with the hoarse murmur of the wat- 
erfall. The mountain brooklet hastens on its way to 
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the plain below, swelling the glistening flood which 
widens on its approach to the mill. The sun reaches. 
his zenith-point and pours his golden rays upon the 
rocky heights, and lights up even the deep recesses be- 
tween the declivities with its goldem sunshine. All na- 
ture rejoices. The hills seem to throb with gladness. 
But our much wearied traveller now seeks shelter 
from the heat, and turning into the meadow, follows 
the brook into the shady grove for rest and refreshment. 
Here the second movement begins. By the brook-side 
he passes the heat of the day, enjoying its coolness and 
moisture, its enamelled banks, the forest trees, the low 
bushes humming with insects, and aloft in the branches 
the songs of the birds and the soft sighing wind. The 
third scene, as the day declines, leads us to a village 
gathering, where the peasants assemble for social pur- 
poses. The songs and dances, the merriment arising 
from the awkwardness of the clowns and the sly practi- 
cal jokes of the young herdsmen continue until the 
thunder-cloud, which had ascended unperceived, with 
its low rumbling admonishes all to flee to shelter. The 
storm over, we hear again the peaceful reed-pipes of the 
herdsmen intoning a hymn of praise as the sun descends 
behind the hills. The day closes, and all retire to their 
homes, and the symphony ends. 

In the second movement the song of the brook, ex- 
pressing its windings and continuity, is to be distin- 
guished throughout as the thread on which all is strung, 
and to which every new theme returns. Its restful 
movement fills us with serenity, and, with its nightin- 
gale song at the close, a healing quiet descends upon 
the soul, such as one feels after gazing long upon the 
upturned faces of the saints, which Fra Angelico or 
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Crevelli have painted, and which look out from a back- 
ground of gold, with such complete fulness of faith and 
union with the invisible Source of Strength, that we feel 
in them the immediate presence of the divine. 

Ww. T. Harris. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





Hours 1n A Liprarny. By Leslie Stephen, New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. 
(Presented for Review by Gray, Baker & Co.) 

This is a republication of articles contributed to the English 
magazines, and consists of eight essays upon the following topics, 
De Foe’s Novels, Richardson’s Novels, Pope as a Moralist, Mr. 
Elwin’s edition of Pope, Some Words about Sir Walter Scott, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Balzac’s Novel’s, De Quincey. The sub- 
jects, as well as the style of the writer, will insure this book 
popularity, while in many ways it will be an addition to the 
curiosities of the library of the student of literature. The great- 
est defect of Mr. Stephen’s criticism seems to arise from meas- 
uring the past by the standard of the present; from forgetting 
that the moral platitudes of to-day were the ethical discoveries of 
the past; from failing to see that the profounder meaning which 
the present attaches to morality, is conditioned by the less pro- 
found meaning of the past. In consequence of this, Mr. Stephen 
treats his authors as though they were present aspirants for 
literary fame, and ignores the fact that the respect paid them is 
traditional, and that they belong not so much to living litera, 
ture, as to its history. De Foe is better known for his style and 
language than for his fiction ; Richardson is remembered as the 
first novelist (for De Foe cannot properly be called a novelist,) 
rather than as an author in times past, writing for the present ; 
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Pope is quoted much less seldom for the morality of his sayings, 
than for the unrivalled felicity of his diction; and in Scott, De 
Quincey and Balzac, we are made the recipients of the critic’s 
beliefs, rather than enabled to better analyze their literary char- 
acter. The paper on Hawthorne would, naturally, for the rea- 
sons assigned, be the fairest and the effort most acceptable to 
the literary student, and it is certainly of great value. Having 
read and re-read the article as originally published, it seems 
not too much to say, that this essay, together with the one by 
E. P. Whipple, will amply satisfy those who feel an interest in 
the works of the author of the Scarlet Letter and of The Marble 
Faun. Epiror. 

Natura. History or Man. By A. De Quarirefages. Trans- 


lated from the French by Eliza A. Youmans. Popular Science 
Library. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1875. 


A series of five elementary lectures delivered originally to the 
working people of Vincennes; they have been extensively cir- 
culated throughout Europe in different languages, and transla- 
tions of several of them have already appeared in this country, 
printed in The Popular Science Monthly. The position ‘of the 
eminent author in regard to the theory of development, now 
very generally accepted by scientific men in Europe and Amer- 
ica, is decidedly conservative, and is defended with his usual 
ability. The first and second lectures on “The Unity of the 
Human Species,” and the “Antiquity of Man,” are especially 
readable. 

The volume of the same series, entitled Evolution Philosophy, 
by M. E. Cazelles, is an exposition of the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer. The subject is rather heavy and metaphysical for a 
popular treatise, yet M. Cazelles, who is an ardent admirer of 
Herbert Spencer, and a firm believer in “his system,” manages 
to present the subject very agreeably and fairly. 


WE AND our Neicupors, on THe Record or AN UNFASHIONABLE 
Srreet. By Harriet Beecher Stowe: Published by J. B. 
Ford & Co., and for sale at Gray, Baker & Co.’s é 


This is the title of a novel, sequel to “My Wife and I,” of 
which it is the counterpart in’size, type and general appearance. 
The central characters are Mr. and Mrs. Henderson, a young 
editor and his wife, who have taken a house in an unfashion- 
able quarter of New York as a matter of economy, much to the 
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disgust of Mrs. Wouvermans, an aunt of the latter,who is always 
exceedingly anxious to keep up appearanees and is moreover 
possessed of such a superabundance of energy, that she finds her 
own family too limited a field of action, and would like to man- 
age her sister’s family in all its branches, which she imagines is 
about to sink into obscurity, because of the financial failure of 
Mr. Van Arsdel, her sister’s husband. Mrs. Henderson has two 
sisters at home; Alice, the oldest, by nature exact and conscien- 
tious as to all rules, forms and observances, who finally marries 
Mr. Jim Fellows, her opposite in these respects, who is also con- 
nected with the press ; Angelique, the younger, a gay, generous, 
cheerful and high minded girl, who becomes the wife of Mr. St. 
John, the rector of an Episcopalian church, who begins life as 
an idealist and isin danger of becoming ascetic, but has his views 
and plans materially changed by his marriage, a thing which he 
had years before resolved never to think of. The rest of ‘our 
neighbors,” are Miss Dureas Vanderheyden and Mrs. Betsy Ben- 
thusen, two aged sisters, the representatives of one of the old 
Dutch families of New York, who live across the street in the old 
family mansion,which has gradually been deprived of its grounds 
to make room for the rapid growth of the city. Dr. Campbell, a 
materialist, who is a contributor to Mr. Henderson’s paper, and 
is a living exemplification of theory versus practice, and lastly 
Mary, the servant, and her daughter Maggie, whose beauty 
proves a snare and leads to her fall from which she is raised 
only by the strenuous self-sacrificing christian efforts of Mrs. 
Henderson. 

Judged from one stand point, this novel might be criticised on 
the ground that there are certain principles and questions of re- 
form which it is the object of the book toimpress. But if such 
strictures be made, it is only fair to enquire whether their intro- 
duction detracts from the intervst of the story or the faithful- 
ness of the picture. The answer, we think, would be in the neg- 
ative. On the contrary, instead of detracting from the interest, 
they increase its value, for they are matters of great importance 
which deserve the most careful consideration and are intimately 
connected with the story. 

The picture of the happiness of the Hendersons household has 
been criticised as false to real life. The objection, however, 
lacks force, for while such a condition of things is doubtless un- 
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common, it is not impossible, nor even improbable. 

There is a certain fascination about the story which carries 
the reader along, nor does the interest flag until the end is 
reached, and when the book is closed considerable regret is felt 
that you are compelled to part company with persons in whom 
you have learned to take an interest and for whom you feel not 
a little regard. W.J.S. B. 


NOTICES OF SOCIETIES. 


THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 


The regular meeting was held on the evening of April 5th. 
The Corresponding Secretary reported the usual amount of 
correspondence, and the receipt of a large number of valuable 
books and pamphlets. Prof. Riley stated in regard to the grass- 
hoppers, that the injury they might do, would depend upon the 
character of the weather this spring ; a cold, wet spring would 
be destructive to them; a warm, dry spring would be favorable 
to their growth. No fear, however, existed that the crop of 
the present year would lay eggs to be hatched next year, as 
they become intestate in a single season in this climate. 

Dr. Engelman presented to the society a pressed flower of 
the oxytropis lamberti—a plant which grows abundantly on the 
western plains, and which is said to be injurious to cattle. It 
is a member of the pea family ( ) the species of which 
farnish nutritious food almost without exception. This plant, 
however, seems to possess poisonous properties, thereby resem- 
bling the calabar bean of Africa, lately introduced into medicine 
as the antidote for belladonna. 

Mr. Broadhead presented a piece of wood cut by beaver, 
which still are found in White river, Jasper County, Mo. A 
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colony of them are protected by a mill owner and occupy the 
pond above the dam ; the dam is kept in perfect repair by these 
animals. Mr. B. also presented several fine mineral specimens. 

Dr. Engelman stated as the result of several years study of 
American grapes, that the general belief that American vines 
are polygamous is not wholly correct. He finds on the vines 
no flowers without stamens, though sometimes these are imper- 
fectly developed. Plants bearing flowers devoid of pistils are 
however, quite frequent. He has been led to entertain a theory 
of imperfect fertilization, i. e. that no flower, though possessing: 
both pistils and stamens, can perfectly fertilize itself; cross fer- 
tilization being therefore more effective. He advises, therefore, 
the introduction of a few sterile plants of the proper species in- 
to the vineyards,in order to prevent the deterioration of the 
vines. On account of the multiplication of vines by slips, sterile- 
plants were unknown in Europe until recently, but these can be 
produced from the seed. 


SOCIETY OF PEDAGOGY. 

At the April meeting, a paper by Prof. J. C. Pickard, on the 
subject of “Reading,” was read by Mr. Bryan. The writer, 
while recognizing the importance of the language side, and while 
eommending the efficiency of the Phonetic System in teaching 
words, called especial attention to the necessity of mastering 
the thought expressed by one who would properly affect the 
listener. The paper elicited marked attention from the mem- 
bers present, and received their unanimous approval. It also 
called forth a spirited discussion of methods that might be ap- 
propriate for carrying into practice the suggestions advanced by 
Prof. Pickard. 

SOCIETY FOR THE RENDITION OF CLASSICAL MUSIC. 

The sixth soirée was given at the house of Mr. Robyn, on the 
27th of March, with the following programme, performers H.. 
Robyn and O. Schmidt: 

I. Second Concerto for violin and piano accompaniment ; 
by H. Ries, op. 16. 

II. Grand Sonata for violoncello and piano, by F. Mendels- 
sobn, op. 58. 

III. Sonata for piano and violin, by L. v. Beethoven, op. 12,. 
No. 1. 
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IV. Sixth Concerto for violin with piano accompaniment, by 
Ch. de Beriot, op. 70. 


V. Solo for violoncello with piano accompaniment, par Dot- 
zauer. 


NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The April meeting of the Normal School Association was of 
more than ordinary interest, and the attendance was very large. 

The address of Miss Blow, Director of the South St. Louis 
Kindergarten, was heard with the deepest attention. The the- 
ory of Froebel, and its practical application in the instruction 
of young children, have demanded the attention of educators 
especially in St. Louis, where the Des Peres Kindergarten at 
least has passed out of the region of experiment. 

The very able paper of Miss Blow had for its subject, “Kin- 
dergarten ; Its Aims, Purposes and Results.” As an abstract 
of the paper would fail to convey any just idea of its contents, 


we shall give only the leading ideas developed, which are as 
follows : 


I, “That Froebel clearly recognized and applied that funda- 
mental principle of modern pedagogics which demands as the 
first necessity in education, the acquisition of clear, definite and 
vivid perceptions.” 

If. “That the Kindergarten system tends powerfully to de- 
velop individuality and creativeness by leading children to 
practically apply every element of knowledge they receive.” 

Ill. “That the physical effects of the Kindergarten are most 
marked “and encouraging.” 

IV. That the results in the formation of character are most 
striking and arise, no doubt, from the fact, that the effort of the 
true Kindergartener is to train the children to recognition of 
-and voluntary obedience to necessary law, instead of mechani- 
-cal subserviency to personal authority.” 

These points were brought out with great clearness and skill, 
and the paper was illustrated throughout by the exhibition of 
Kindergarten materials and the “Gifts” of Froebel. 

In the animated discussion which followed, Miss Blow, Miss 
Wright, Messrs. Soldan, Harris, Kimball and others partici- 
pated. G. C. B. 
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THE PEN AND PENCIL CLUB. 


This well-organized and interesting club, held one of its semi- 
monthly meetings at the residence of Dr. Chase, on Washing- 
ton avenue, early in March. Nearly all of the members were 
present, and they were delightfully entertained. In the course 
of the evening Dr. Walker read Ingersoll’s grand essay on 
Humboldt, which was greatly admired. Later, Prof. Fethers 
read “The Leap for Life,” an episode in the career of Marshall 
McMahon. It was a descriptive piece of great merit, and the 
elocution was remarkably fine. Mr. Meeker read ‘‘The Sultan, 
Shah of Zernan.” by T. B. Aldrich, and pleasant conversation 
was indulged in during the rest of the evening, Mrs. Gow, to- 
wards the close, reading an amusing extract from Geo. Elliot’s 
“Felix Holt.” 

The next semi-monthly meeting of the club was held at the 
residence of Major Lucien Eaton, on Olive street, and was one of 
the most enjoyable of the season. Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell read an 
interesting essay on De Quincy; Mr. Hodges read “Hannibal, 
My King,” by Joaquin Miller, and Mrs. Gow read “Kit Carson’s 
Ride,” by the same author. Mr. Meeker read “Simon Short’s 
Sorrow,” an extract from the Educational Review. There were 
several pictures exhibited painted by Brown, Wendell and 
Leomans, and music and conversation filled up the evening. 


J. > 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The fourth meeting of the current year took place at Mercan- 
tile Library Hall on Saturday, the 24th inst. Dr. Auler, of the 
School Board, presiding. After singing, under the direction of 
Mr. Robyn, and after remarks by the Superintendent, Mr. Sol- 
dan presented an able and most interesting address on “Educa- 
tional Landmarks,” of which we subjoin an abstract: 

“The true magnitude of things can be appreciated only from a 
distance. If we look at distant times, whatever was small has 
passed out of sight and the heights of humanity stand in lonely 
grandeur. Great men are the landmarks, the monuments which 
great times leave. 

To ascertain what is great in education we must study not 
only the history of education in its great teachers, but must as- 
certain how it reflects itself in the minds of great men, who are 
the exponents of their times. While Goethe was not a teacher, his 
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educational views are well worthy of attention, as those of the 
representative man of his time ; his early educational views are 
the expression of a century that was most fertile in educational 
theory—the time of Rousseau. 

In Rousseau, the educational movement that had begun with 
the Reformation, and that had been continued by Montaigne 

and Locke, found utterance. The Era of the Reformation was 
the period characterized by the general awakening of the spirit 
of European humanity. The basis of modern institutions is 
respect for each. The basis of former institutions was respect 
for the few. No great age is without great teachers. In the 
age of the Reformation arise a series of teachers and educa- 
tional writers who prepare the way for the coming schools by 
solving some problems and foreshadowing others. Of the Ed- 
ucational Landmarks which point the way from the Reforma- 
tion to Goethe, three names deserve mention—Montaigne, Locke 
and Rousseau. Each gives expression to the creed of modern 
times, that the individual has absolute value. Each has golden 
maxims relating to the education of one, neither answers the 
question, ‘How shall we educate all?” Montaigne is the French 
Bacon. Independence of Authority, Freedom of Investigation, 
the Study of Nature, were his watchwords. Of current educa- 
tion, he says: “We study to fill the memory, and let intellect 
and heart remain empty.” 

“We rely so much on others that we lose our own power 
through inactivity.” 

“The tutor must hold his pupil responsible not only for the 
words of the lesson, but also for meaning and content.” 

“We must educate not merely a soul, not merely a body, but 
# human being. Do not tear one thing in two.” etc. 

If Montaigne is the central figure in the history of education 
in the Sixteenth Century, Locke is the central figure of the 
Seventeenth. In Locke the re-action against authority advances 
another step. He dwells on the physical side of education, and 
in him we find the transition to Rousseau the educator by nature 
par excellence. With Locke all knowledge is dependent on ex- 
perience. Experience originates in the fact that the senses trans- 
mit to the intellect the impression of surrounding objects. On 
sensation and reflection, all knowledge rests. Hence his system 
of education. Nature as the basis of all things, of intellect it- 
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self, is to be considered in the first place. In Locke’s system 
may be found the historical beginning of the Kindergarien of 
modern times. Locke gives special attention to the moral edu- 
cation, and lays down rules of procedure, especially in the case 
of falsehood, which is to be represented to children as most re- 
volting. He directs also the proper use of praise and blame. 
Corporal punishment must be resorted to only in cases of ob- 
stinacy and resistance. Knowledge is the most unimportant 
factor in education—the principle of utility prevails. 

Rousseau is the representative educator of the Eighteenth 
Century. In him the antithesis to classical learning becomes 
complete. What Montaigne wishes to modify, Locke to dimin- 
ish, he rejects altogether. Rousseau’s Emile was the great event 
of the last century, previous to the French Revolution. Emile, 
Rousseau’s imaginary pupil, has a tutor who remains with him 
to the age of manhood. Emile is not taught by books. Before 
he is fifteen his tutor will not attempt to teach him to read. Up 
to that time his physical nature, his senses, his character, will 
and intellect are trained by the educator’s conversation and ex- 
ample. No other book but the world, no other education but 
facts. Emile opens with Rousseau’s educational creed: “All 
things are good when they leave the hands of the Creator, all 
things degenerate under the hands of man.” Afterwards, “Ed- 
ucate the child into humanity, and not for any special position 
or calling ;” “All wickedness is the result of weakness,” etc. 

Rousseau’s solution of the educational problem contradicts, 
and hence cancels itself; nevertheless his book touched the 
heart of his times. His theories spread over Europe like wild- 
fire. The world believed that the educational philosopher’s 
stone had been found. To Rousseau’s wild speculations Pesta- 
lozzi gave lasting life. 

We may well call Goethe the representative man of his time, 
because he belonged to it rather than his nation. Goethe’s uni- 
versality of mind could not remain satisfied with one-sided 
fervor. His perfect individuality could not endure the fragmen- 
tary culture which naturalism tended to give. He who had 
tasted the full sweetness of Greek lore could not be guilty of 
the barbarism that discarded the wisdom of the forefathers. In 
Goethe the highest type of antiquity, the most advanced spec- 
ulation of modern times, seem linked together. Goethe’s life 
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is divided by the French Revolution into two periods, In the 
first the individual side of education appears the most import- 
ant—whatever man becomes he must develop himself into. In 
the second period, we find the powerful impress of modern 
views. No longer education of the individual by the individ- 
ual, but edueation by society and in society. To Goethe it is 
always doubtful whether fate will allow man to attain the ideal 
which is born with him in his temperament and capabilities, 
hence education must take the place of chance and fate, and lead 
man to fulfill his destiny, which is the full development of his 
powers, according to his innate ideal. Goethe’s principle is that 
of our days. Educate the child into its perfect humanity by 
school and life in the society of his equals.’’ G. C. B. 
April 28th. 


PROCEEDINGS. 





The “Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Session of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, held at Hartford, Conn., July, 
1874,” comprises within the compass of 40 pages, bound in pam- 
phlet form, the synopsis of more than 25 papers on a great vari- 
ety of subjects. Judging from the analysis, as given, the session 
must have been full of interest to all students, though more es- 
pecially to the student of Philology. In the selection of certain 
papers for special notice, the criterion adopted has been the rel- 
ative amount of interest excited in our midst by the same or 
kindred subjects. The Annual Address of Prof. Francis A. 
March, of Lafayette College, President of the Association, con- 
tained a brief sketch of the year’s work in the study of dialects. 
In the latter part of his address he asked what the advance of 
Philology might be expected to do in improving the condition 
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of man. In answer to this question, there followed discussions 
on a reform of English spelling; a universal alphabet; im- 
provements in the structure of words, to make language more 
harmonious, more regular, and better suited to express scien- 
tific truth, and to aid in scientific discovery ; improvements in 
the methods of education, and in the selection of objects of study ; 
and changes in the treatment of psychology and the philosophy of 
history. Ina paper on The Distinction between the Subjunctive 
and Optative modes in Greek conditional sentences, Prof. J. B. 
Sewall, of Bowdoin College, discussed the point, whether the 
difference between the Subjunctive and Optative modes in con- 
ditional clauses is only that of greater or less vividness, or is a 
difference in kind between supposed fact as contingent and sup- 
posed fact as merely conceived. He reached the conclusion that 
the subjunctive differs from the optative, in that it represents a 
fact as uncertain or contingent, while the optative represents it 
as merely conceived, and that the four classes of conditional 
sentences may properly be described as follows: The first & 
with the primary tense of the indicative, as a supposition rela- 
ting to actual fact ; the second, «‘ with the secondary tense of the 
indicative, as a supposition relating to contrary fact, or imply- 
ing that the contrary is the truth; the third, ‘«» with the sub- 
junctive supposition relating to contingent fact; the fourth, «i 
with the optative, supposition of conceived fact. 

Two papers by Prof W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, one on 
“The Proportional Elements of English Utterance,”’ the other 
on “The Relation of Vowels and Consonants, and certain infer- 
ences from it,” are very full of interest, in view of certain papers 
read before the Society of Pedagogy of St. Louis, on a kindred 
subject. In the opening of the first paper, Prof. Whitney stated 
that in order to determine the frequency of the occurrence of 
the sounds which compose the spoken alphabet of the English 
language, he had made a selection of ten passages, five in 
prose and five in poetry, from as many different authors, and 
analyzed and enumerated the sounds occurring in them, until the 
number of 1,000 sounds was reached in each, and then by adding 
the ten numbers for each sound together, he had obtained the 
proportional rate of occurrence of each in 10,000 sounds. In the 
second paper, Prof. Whitney presented a physical scheme of the 
alphabet, which aimed to illustrate the relation of vowels and 
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consonants by arranging all sounds between the openest of 
them all, the a of far, and the three closest, the mutes k ¢t p in 
classes according to the degree of closeness or openness of the 
articulating organs, and in lines according to the organs used in 
forming them. Many points of interest were developed in this 
paper. 

Prof. Albert Harkness, of Brown University, in a paper on 
“The Formation of the Tenses for Completed Action in the Latin 
Finite Verb,” gave the following explanation of the peculiarities 
found in the endings of the Perfect, i, isti, it, imus, istis, erunt or 
ere. The auxiliary verb esi has never been traced back to its orig- 
inal form. It corresponds to the Sanskrit asa, but asa itself is not 
an original formation, but has been contracted from asasa or 
asasma. After the analogy of the original Sanskrit, the corres- 
ponding Latin stem es seen in sum, esse, would give esismi in- 
flected 


esismi—= esimi=—esi. 
esisti— esisti. 
esisti=  esist— esit. 
esismus— esimus. 
esistis— esistis. 


esisunt= esirunt—eserunt. 

‘The various changes by which esismi, esisti, etc., become esi, 
esisti, etc., are readily explained. The auxiliary thus assumes 
the exact form in which it appearsin Perfects in si and xi, as 
carpesi, carpsi, carpsisti, carpsit, etc. 

The same treatment of fui from fuismi, compounded of fu and 
es, gives the exact endings of Perfects in ui and vi, alui, amavi, 
etc. 

Having thus briefly noticed but five out of twenty-five papers, 
in conclusion it ought to be said that the entire abstract of the 
proceedings fully repays for the time spent by the gi 

I. 3.8. B. 
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Noticeable Articles in Magazines and Re- 
views. 


Harper’s, May. 1, “The Concord Fight,” a graphic account of 
personal reminiscences and rehearsal of incidental facts, that 
should reach a vast and interested audience, in these centennial 
times. 2. ‘‘American Humor,” (by Hon.S. S. Cox). 3, Agricultu- 
ral Progress,” the seventh of the Centennial papers. 4. This 
being the 300th number, the Editor gives a retrospect of the 
fashions, “literary repast” and historical record of twenty-five 
years ago ; he also re-affirms one of the binding principles of 
the Magazine; namely, “that it shall not be controversial.” 


Atlantic, May. 1, “Alfieri,” by W. D. Howells. 2, “Sonnet,” 


7 


by James Russell Lowell. 3, ‘‘What is an American ?” 


Old and New, May. 1, “The American Government,” by Ed- 
ward E. Hale, deserves the serious attention of those interested in 
the future of our country. It combats the views of Spencer and 
other foreigners concerning the functions of Government, and 
emphasizes the necessity of basing all true opinions, as to the 
limits of our govermental powers, upon the fact that, in this 
country, the governed are also the governing body. 2, “The 
Argument fur Tax-Exemption,” by J. P. Quincy, is an able re- 
ply to Hon. J. T. Stevénson, treasurer of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, and to President Eliot of Harvard College. 


Fortnightly, April. 1, “Homer and His Recent Critics,” a 
criticism especially of the views of Mr. Paley. 2, “A Vision 
of Spring in Winter,” a characteristic poem by Mr. Swinburne. 
From it we extract the following : 


‘*With little unblown breasts, and child-eyed looks 
Following, the very maid, the girl-child spring, 
Lifts windward her bright brows, 
Dips her light feet in warm and moving brooks, 
And kindles with her own mouth’s colouring 
rhe fearful firstlings of the plumeless boughs. ’’ 
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International Review, March and April. “Edgar Allan Poe,” 
is the title of an article by John H. Ingram, and is about equal- 
ly occupied with a defense of Poe’s character and with calling 
in question the strictures of R. W. Griswold. The article is too 
evidently partial to be regarded as a satisfactory vindication of 
Poe’s character, but it will interest the readers of literature. 
“Hebrew Poetry” by Peter Schaff, is an interesting article 
though it will attract rather by the facts which it gathers to- 
gether in convenient form, than from the basis of criticism se- 
lected by its author. 

May and June.—This number contains a list of authors and 
works describing Greece, with their dates of publication. 


Blackwood’s, April. R. D. Blackmore’s story, “Alice of Lor- 
raine” is concluded, and Mr. Kinglake’s “Battle of Inkerman’’ 
receives quite a long, interesting, and favorable review. 


Littell’s Living Age, No. 1610. The Debt of English to Ltalian 
Literature. (J. A. Symonds for the Fortnightly Review.) 


No. 1611. Alice of Lorraine (part 21) is the title of a story 
which has not been noticed before because serial stories need no 
introduction to their readers. A. D. Blackmore, the author, 
has unusual sensibility to the beautiful in nature, and his de- 
scriptions are noticeably vivid. The story is so managed that 
one is not hurried on to the end, but without losing interest in 
the plot, is persuaded to enjoy the artistic merits of the writer. 
Four Sonnets on a Philistine Theme, by Frank T. Marzials will 
repay notice. 


No. 1612, Wm. Hazlitt (Cornhill Magazine) 


Popular Science Monthly, May, 1875. Expedition of H. M.S. 
Challenger, by Prof. Thos. H. Huxley. An account and dis- 
cussion of some of the results of the expedition, especially the 
deep sea deposits and their similarity to various geological for- 
mations of organic origin. The various soundings seem to in- 
dicate a new origin for clayey rocks and to throw a clearer light 
on the origin of chalk, green sand, and various silicious rocks. 
The Physiology of Authorship by R. E. Francillon. The Deep- 
er Harmonies of Science and Religion—from Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine. 
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Scribner's, May. Sonnet, by H. H. “Some Recent English 
Poets”—so much of this article as occupies itself with “H. H.” 
A Farmer’s Vacation in Holland. “Droogmaking” contains a 
clear account of the dikes and drainage in Holland, together 
with an historical account of the drainage of Haarlem Lake. 


Penn Monthly, May. 1. National Education. 2. Winged 
Quadrupeds. 3. Darwin Answered—a review of the essay of 
Lawrence S. Benson. 


Galary, May. The Norseman’s Pilgrimage (the conclusion 
ofa charming story). Dear Lady Disdain, by Justin McCarthy. 
Macmillan, May. Keble’s Milton. 


February and April.—Recent Latin Versification. H. A.J. 
Munro. 


British Quarterly, April. 1. Gaspard de Coligny. 2. Bjérnst- 
jerne Bjérnson as a novelist. 


National Quarterly Review. 1. The Scholastic System of Phi- 
losophy. 2. The Cossacks. 3, Confucius and his influence. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, April. The Two Rivals of the 
American West, Chicago and St. Louis, by M. L. Simonin. 


Unitarian Review, April. Religious influences in Current Lit- 
erature. Geo. Eliot. 

Edinburgh Review, April. History of the Modern Style of Ar- 
chitecture. 

North American, April. Spenser, by James Russell Lowell. 

Ware's Valley Monthly, May. This is a new magazine of 
which the May number is the first. Its function as given in 
its prospectus, is to be “independent in politics and religion, 
exposing rings and corruption in all forms and places; discus- 
sing public men and measures without fear or favor, and reflect- 
ing the advanced thought of Western minds on all subjects of 
general interest.” Is has as editor Rev. Wm..M. Leftwich, and 
the subscription price is $3.25 per annum. (Ep.) 


EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES. 


The New England Journal of Elucation of April contains 
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many interesting articles. No. 13 has a paper read by Rey. L. 
H. Worcester, DD. before the Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion on “The Moral Element in Education. No. 14 gives about 
900 “Test Words for Spelling Schools” and a “Competitive 
Written Examination for West Point Military Academy” (his- 
tory, geography, Arithmetic and grammar.) The articlesin No. 
13 and 15, on “Natural History in Our Public Schools” by 
Prof. Sanborn Tenney, Williams College, will be of great inter- 
est to our teachers. No. 17, (No. 16 we did not get) speaks of 
“Objections that are made to the study of Drawing in publie 
schools.” The author of “Points in Etymology-Gender’’ in the 
same number, is certain that Frazee, Greene, Kerl and many 
others do not mean the same thing when they talk about gen- 
der. In his opinion the grammatical gender is simply aspecial 
form of word to indicate sex. Only a very few nouns, and one 
pronoun, have the gender-forms. There are two gender-forms ; 
one to indicate the male, and the other to indicate the female 
sex. The great majority of nouns, and all the pronouns, save 
one, have no gender-forms whatever. 


A supplement to the journal bas a three months’ record, that 
is, a list of the important articles that haveappeared in the New 
England during the past three months, in its first 13 numbers. 


The April number of the California Teacher (the March num- 
ber we did not receive) has an article on “Botany for Schools” 
with illustrations, an introductory lecture on “Mechanical 
Drawing” by J. D. Hoffman, and several other minor articles. 


In the May number of the Amerikanische Schulzeitung, Wm. T. 
Harris states, that he has always defended German-English in- 
struction in cities where Germans form a portion of the popula- 
tion and that the course of instruction in the St. Louis High 
Schools were made at the express suggestion of German mem- 
bers of the school board, and were recommended by Germans 
to the board and passed by German votes. These changes were 
adopted in order to give German pupils an opportunity to re- 
ceive five lessons a week, and in order to separate the Anglo- 
Americans from the German classes in the High School, and 
thereby enable the German pupils to take up an advanced 
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course in German, instead of an elementary one, adapted only 
to the Anglo-American new beginners. 


The Pennsylvania School Journal of January, contains the 
annual report of the superintendent of common schools. It is, 
as the Journal states, the final summing up of what has been 
done during the nine years the state superintendency has been 
in the hands of the present officer, Mr. J. P. Wickersham, and 
as containing an outline of his views in regard to the school 
policy of the future. 


In the February number Miss Peabody explains the nature of 
Kindergarten instruction. The examination questions which 
were used some time since by superintendent M. N. Horton, of 
Williamsport, Pa., are also given, and will be of interest to 
teachers, 


The March number gives an answer to the article “Errors in 
Education,” in which Mr. M. O. Campbell says: ‘‘What we want 
for the success of our schoo] system, is a higher appreciation of 
teachers’ duties and efforts, a higher standard of morals in gen- 
eral, and better home culture for the children. Then the first 
duty of teachers will not be an attempt to correct the errors of 
badly managed families ; and instructors and communities will 
not so frequently collide.” 


The April number contains strong arguments against the 
scheme to establish state uniformity of text-books by Newton 
Bateman, Superintendent of Public Instruction in Illinois. This 
number also contains two lists of examination questions, one 
from the Department of Public Instruction of N. H., the other 
from the State Board of Indiana. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly, of May, has the following ta- 
ble of contents: “How the old become new,” by Rodney Welch ; 
“Elementary Mathematical Notes” by I. M. Richardson ; “Notes 
on the Yellowstone,” by W. F. Phelps; “Concerning Success,”’ 
by James Hannan: “The Fountain of Youth,” by J. M.; “His- 
tory for Our Schools,” by C. C. Ramsey ; “Steps in Music,” by 
C. Blackman; editorial and reviews of books. 


The Illinois Schoolmaster of February, has a good article on 
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“‘ How Shall Teachers be Made to Feel the Need of Culture” by 
George D. Plant and one on “Township High Schools,” by A. 
M. Chadwick. 


in the March number, S. A. Forbes gives some suggestions to 
teachers of Zoology. An “old boy” speaks of “some nonsense 
in schools” and E. L. Wells gives an “Advice to Beginners.” 
In the article “Language Culture’? Mr. Hiram Hadley gives 
the following cardinal maxims that should guide him in pre- 
scribing a course of study: “In teaching language follow the or- 
der of nature. Short exercises, persistently followed up. Train 
pupils in the observation and use of language. Make the use 
of words in the expression of thought, the constant care, and 
throw technical and scientific terms overboard.” 


The April number bas an article on “Drawing,” by Miss Em- 
ma T. Todd, a paper on “the Intermediate Teachers,” by J. W. 
Hays, an article on “Chemistry in the Common Schools” by J. 
A. Sewall and other readable articles. 


The Normal Monthly of February and April contains a well- 
written article on “Aristotle the Teacher,” by Edward Brooks, 
to which attention is called. The March number has among 
many other good articles one that is styled “Inspiration versus 
Instruction,” in which the editor says: “The highest power of a 
teacher consists in inspiration rather than instruction. It is 
not so much what the teacher puts into the mind that produces 
educational fruit as the motives he calls into activity, or the in- 
ternal forces he sets at work. It is the power to kindle the 
fires of enthusiasm on the heart’s altars which shall give a glow 
and warmth to the entire being of a pupil, that marks the great 
teacher. This has been the secret of the influence and success 
of all eminent teachers: The April number heartily rejoices at 
the spelling revival, for “we hope and believe that it will awak- 
en a greater interest in Orthography in our public and private 
schools.” But the advice is given, that only useful words be 
selected—words that are suited to enrich and enlarge our vo- 
cabulary, and thus give increased power of expression. 

The Penn Monthly has in its April number the third article 


on “ National Education” and one on *‘ Biography,” to which 
the attention of our readers is called. 
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The Chicago Teacher of April says: “Let the High School 
‘come into existence when pupiis are thoroughly conversant 
with the lower branches, and are anxious to go further. As 
good culture can be had in Arithmetic as in Algebra. Latin is 
not a better language than English.” The “selections” of this 
journal are excellent. 

The Public School Record of April, copies an article from the 
National Teacher’s Monthly, which declares strongly in favor of 
High Schools. The same journal states, that the Board of 
Education of Chicago have adopted a measure proposed by a 
special committee, by which the High School classes in the dif 
ferent sections of the city will be discontinued at the end of the 
present year, and provision made for a two year’s course of 
study “of the most positive, direct, and lasting value, and which 
shall be complete in itself.” 


The Educational Journal of Va. The January number has a 
good paper on the “Limits of Object Teaching in Elementary 
Mathematics” by S. T. Pendleton, Principal of Public Schools, 
Richmond, of which we quote a few sentenees: ‘In arithmetic, 
the natural order and steps are—the objects, concrete numbers, 
abstract numbers; the objects and operations, then the defini- 
tions, principles and rules adduced or drawn out from the scholar 
through the objects and operations. The principles of teaching 
are: 1, proceed from what the child knows to what you wish 
to teach him. 2, perceptive, conceptive or concrete, abstract. 
3, make the steps easy, passing gradually through ideas similar 
to hisown. 4, make practical application, constant review, and 
present the subject in every possible way.” 


The February number has among other readable articles, one 
that speaks of the teacher’s preparation for oral lessons. Each 
lesson, the author says, should receive due preparation. 

In the March number Miss E, A. Bowen gives an article on 
“Improved Methods of Teaching English Grammar,” and Miss 
Virginia Paul, a paper on “Should Prizes be offered in Public 
Schools,” which articles should be read. 


“The popular Methods of Teaching Language,” by Prof. E. 
R. Dickson, Superintendent of Public Schools, Mobile, Ala., is 
the leading article of the April number. 
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National Teacher, May. E. O. Vaile suggests under the title 
“An Error Needing Correction,” that “reading is taught as art 
of expression only,” whereas an equally valuable function is “to 
acquire the power of obtaining from the printed page, and by 
means of the eye only, ideas clearly and quickly.” 


NATIONAL TEACHER’S CONVENTION. 


Sr. Lovuts, Mo., March 22d, 1875. 

The officers and counsellors of the National Educational As- 
sociation have decided by a vote of thirty-two to fourteen to 
hold the next meeting in Minneapolis, Minn. Ample arrange- 
ments will be made by local committees to provide for the en- 
tertainment of members and for excursion rates by the lakes 
and railroads and by the river. A circular will soon be issued 
giving particulars as to routes and accommodations as well as 
the programme of the proceedings. The time fixed for the 
meeting is August 3d, 4th, and Sth, 1875. 

W. T. Harris, 

Prest. Nat. Ed. Association. 
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